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Tuis war has afforded British people the extraordinary 
experience of participating in the formation of a new group- 
consciousness. Here in Britain it has been possible to 
witness the rapid permeation and spread of new ideas until 
they become in a real sense collective, part of a group- 
thought and a group-will. The individual can experience 
in his own person the resistance to new modes of thinking, 
then the effort of intellect and imagination to grasp their 
meaning and their implications, the intellectual satisfaction 
that comes of their assimilation, and finally the sense of 
community of purpose when they have been widely accepted. 

This experience has been rendered possible partly because 
of the rapid movement of history, partly because of the 
intensity of the need for re-thinking our national thoughts. 
As a result, the processes by which society, that loose and 
cumbersome quasi-organism, changes its mind and meta- 
morphoses its structure, which usually escape notice by 
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their slowness and their lack of connection, are forced into 
consciousness and become as real and obvious as the trans- 
formation of a caterpillar into a butterfly or the develop- 
ment of an individual human mind during adolescence. 

It is not everyone who can consciously experience this 
participation in group-change. Many, perhaps the majority, 
are too heavily occupied with urgent and exhausting work 
to do more than passively accept the new current as it laps 
around their lives. But this does not abolish the fact that 
conscious experience of group-development has been forced 
upon an unusually large minority. 

There is one misunderstanding that I must guard against 
at the outset. When I speak of a group-mind developing 
in Britain, I do not mean that this represents the thought of 
the nation as a whole. On the contrary, the group involved 
consists of one section only—the leaders of what is usually 
called “‘ progressive ’’ thought, backed by a large and often 
inarticulate body of general opinion. And as this group- 
mind has become more conscious of itself and its opinions 


have been more freely aired, it has provoked a very definite _, 


counter-movement, and has consolidated and made more 
articulate the quiescent forces of conservatism and even of 
reaction, which previously had operated chiefly by mere 
inertia. This counter-movement has become especially 
marked since the first enthusiasm, kindled by our successful 
resistance to Hitler’s air attack in the late summer, began to 
die down. There is indeed at present a danger that a move- 
ment in the direction of disguised Fascism might have 
considerable success. Such a movement might be wholly 
unconscious of its Fascist implications, but that would not 
prevent them being there, as the inevitable reaction, in 
present circumstances, against the forces making for a 
fuller and more real democracy. However, that is another 
story ; and in this article I shall confine myself to the more 
conscious group-thinking concerned with progressive change. 

In the early months of the war, there was much discus- 
sion of war aims and peace aims in Britain. This was of 
course conscious and deliberate on the part of those who took 
part in it: but, though it was doubtless a necessary pre- 
paration for the later development of a group-consciousness, 
it remained an intellectual and minority phenomenon. It 
was the march of events which armed intellectual ideas with 
the urgency of emotion and resolve and gradually forced 
conscious thought and will on to a larger and less organised 
mass. 
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After twenty months of war it is worth while to look 
back and trace the history of this process. It will remind 
us of the really extraordinary extent of the change that has 
taken place. The German invasion of Poland was, of course, 
one of the decisive events in changing opinion. Added to 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia, it finally convinced all 
but a negligible minority in Britain (and the U.S.A.) of the 
evil and dangerous nature of the Nazi régime, in a way which 
neither the most eloquent books on the subject, nor even the 
German persecution of the Jews, of the Church, of political 
opponents, and of truth itself, had been able to effect. 

Another event with decisive results on opinion was the 
Russian invasion of Finland. Coming on top of the Russo- 
German pact, this removed most of the rosy illusions about 
the U.S.S.R., so prevalent in certain circles. The two events 
were complementary in their effect on public opinion, since 
they cut the ground from under the feet of those in demo- 
cratic countries who looked for salvation to one or other of 
the new types of political system that had arisen since 1918. 
Instead of pinning their faith on the importation of a ready- 
made Utopia, whether of the Right or the Left, people in 
Anglo-Saxon. countries were forced into the intellectually 
much more arduous task of thinking how they might reform 
their own systems in their own way. Instead of looking 
outside themselves and their countries for help, they had to 
look inside. It was a political counterpart of the religious 
problem which confronts all those who discover that salva- 
tion is not to be had by external ritual or observance, and 
must learn the truth of the hard saying that the Kingdom of 
God is within us. 

Meanwhile, during this same early Sitzkrieg period, the 
discovery that what I may call the pot-and-kettle view was 
widely held in America, that the war was merely one between 
two rival and similar Imperialisms—came as a shock to 
British opinion. Some were just hurt, others grew rude, 
others again pointed out that this view was only a rationa- 
lisation of American desire to keep out of war. But it also 
led to a good deal of heart-searching and hard thinking. 
After all, Germany and Britain do represent rival imperia- 
lisms: but they differ in character. What are the basic 
differences in aims and ideals between the two? And how 
far does our practice fall short of our ideals ? Shortly after 
the outbreak of war I remember hearing a prominent student 
of Imperial affairs saying that it was urgent for us to build 
a moral basis for our dependent Empire. The authorities 
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appear to have taken the same view, for the Colonial Develop- 
ment Act and the measures arising out of the report of the 
West Indies Commission mark a real step in this direction— 
and one taken during the war. 

It was only in the spring, however, that events began to 
force the pace of opinion. Never can history have moved so 
fast. Historical change has usually been measurable in 
terms of generations or decades, very rarely in terms of 
years. Last year it was measured in months. A major 
historical revolution, starting when 1940’s apple-buds first 
showed, was consummated before ever the fruit from those 
buds had ripened. The first revolution of thought came 
with the overrunning of the small neutral countries by 
Germany. Its consequences may be summed up by saying 
that neutrality in Europe ceased to exist as a political 
concept. Neutrality has turned out to be nothing but a 
series of weak spots in the fabric of security. Out of the 
confusion that followed the invasions, out of the angry 
accusations of cowardice and treachery, has grown a deep 
conviction that in the Europe of the future the negative 
concept of neutrality must be replaced by some more posi- 
tive principle, involving active participation in a joint 
system of collective security. 

Within a month France had collapsed. The dust of 
bewilderment took longer to clear after this greater fall. 
But the eventual change in opinion and feeling was corre- 
spondingly greater. It became clear that her military defeat 
was in a sense merely the final push to an already crumbling 
structure. The French had failed in the war of ideas before 
they were beaten in the war of tanks and planes. The Nazis 
had been saying that democracy was degenerate. It turned 
out that in respect of France they had been in a certain 
measure right : at least the system was divided against itself. 
The realisation of this was a potent stimulus to British 
searchings of heart. How far was our own system of demo- 
cracy above criticism ? 

In one respect at least action was overdue. The magnifi- 
cent achievements of the Royal Air Force, alike the pilots 
in the air and the technical staff on the ground, began to 
force the problem into group-consciousness. For those men 
were representatives of a new élite, an élite drawn largely 
from the State-run secondary schools, not from the public 
schools, the traditional training-ground of British leadership. 
And this group has as yet no adequate part to play in our 
national life. Somehow, the group-mind is beginning to 
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realise, this potential élite must be given its due opportuni- 
ties, must find adequate representation in government, 
must be allowed to make a fuller contribution to leadership 
in our community. Perhaps the notable British tradition 
of the gentleman needs reforming. In place of the old 
conception of the privileged class with ideals of humani- 
tarian noblesse oblige towards those less fortunate, we may 
be envisaging the rise of a new and less restricted type of 
élite, for whom social obligations will be in the forefront. 

But the collapse of France imposed further thoughts. 
It marked the end of an epoch. The ideas of the French 
revolution were perceived to be no longer truly alive. Reflec- 
tion showed that they had never been properly implemented 
or expressed in institutions. Liberty and equality, for 
example—these are in a sense in opposition. The contra- 
diction can doubtless be resolved: but not in a modern 
mass-democracy, where the gradual growth of egalitarianism 
has inevitably tended to the decrease of individual freedom. 
In the complexity of a modern state, freedom must be 
planned for. 

The survey of our own democracy gave many grounds 
for confidence. As Burke emphasised in opposition to the 
theoreticians of the French Revolution, the England of his 
time presented the spectacle of an organic society, essentially 
democratic in spite of class distinctions, animated by a 
strong if inarticulate belief in its own virtues and values. 
And this is still in essence true. Yet to-day we begin to 
realise the extent of the frustration that is eating at the core 
of our nation. Mass unemployment, poverty and disease 
over against the potential plenty and potential health made 
possible by the advances of science, a general sense of 
insecurity, a longing for further freedom to live and to 
express oneself—this and much else is stirring under the 
surface. 

This sense of frustration, the group-mind is uneasily 
realising, had not been confined to Britain. The entire 
system of laisser-faire, in economics and politics alike, was 
crumbling. So were all the liberal-individualist movements 
associated with it, and the nationalism that had sprouted 
out of it. And throughout the world, and especially through- 
out Europe, men were feeling frustrated, now in one way, 
now in another, through the progressive failure of the system. 

A new revolution, in fact, was due. The group-mind in 
Britain was slow to realise the fact. The British do not 
much care for the word revolution, although their own 
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‘Glorious Revolution ” of 1688 should remind them that 
revolutions are not necessarily bloody and destructive. The 
French collapsed partly because they had been unprepared 
with any constructive solution of the revolutionary situa- 
tion. 

The Nazi movement itself was but one symptom of the 
general unrest. The group-mind was forced to realise that 
it was an attempted short-cut out of the particular morass 
of frustration in which republican Germany found itself 
bogged. It was an evil short-cut, doomed to eventual 
failure, but it was none the less a symptom of a general and 
inevitable process of revolutionary change, and not just 
an isolated or a historically accidental menace. 

The fact that the laisser-faire system and all that goes with 
it was collapsing had, of course, been in the minds of many 
people, in England and elsewhere, for some little time. But 
the defeat of France was a forcible reminder of its 
inevitability and the immediacy of its end. Statesmen had 
been content to patch the worn-out structure. Many were 
still fondly dreaming of the world before 1914 as one to 
which they should deliberately try to return. More than 
anything else, the fall of France made it clear that there 
could be no going back—not even to 1989. Economic and 
social patching was no longer any good: the structure of 
society itself had to be transformed. : 

That does not necessarily imply a violent and sudden 
upheaval: but it does imply some general picture of the 
new type of society required, in relation to which the gradual 
remodelling can take place, some general plan to guide the 
transformation. It does imply that we shall only win in 
any real sense, if we manage to effect a bloodless and con- 
structive internal revolution, during the very progress of 
the war. This need not be a socialist revolution, but must 
be one which shall enhance democracy and adapt it to a 
planned structure of society. 

The fall of France was at the same time the isolation of 
Britain. Up to the very eve of the French capitulation, 
Anglo-French co-operation was assumed not only as the 
basis for successful prosecution of the war, but as the basis 
for any realistic post-war settlement. The Anglo-French 
joint military command was regarded as the indispensable 
foundation for security, the joint economic policy as the 
nucleus of a more or less federal plan for Europe. This 
conception reached its high point with Mr. Churchill’s offer 
of complete Franco-British union. 
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But the offer came too late, and was refused ; the French 
Government, unlike the Government of Portugal in 1807, 
declined the heroic réle of continuing the struggle from its 
colonial possessions; and constructive thought about 
Europe, like military strategy, went into the melting-pot. 

It is a strange but significant fact that, after the first 
few stunned days, popular sentiment in Britain crystallised 
in phrases such as “ Thank goodness, we’ve only got our- 
selves to fight for now.”” However illogical such sentiments 
may have been, they yet expressed something real and funda- 
mental. We were now alone, and we could and were indeed 
obliged to formulate our military and political aims from 
our own point of view, relatively unhampered by the need 
to consider other susceptibilities and interests. 

This phase of thinking was consolidated by the Prime 
Minister’s Gibbonian phrase about Britain having become 
an Island Fortress. The phrase caught on; and its wider 
implications were soon seized. We were an island fortress 
not only in the war of planes and ships and guns, but also 
in the war of ideas and beliefs. If 40 million Britons were 
beleaguered in these islands, so was Freedom. And the idea 
of freedom would have to make its psychological sortie into 
the minds of the Nazi-oppressed men and women of Europe 
before our troops could sally forth with any hope of breaking 
the siege. 

There is an old story, dating from the heyday of British 
supremacy, of a headline in The Times describing a storm 
in the Channel—* Continent isolated.”’ To-day that phrase 
is not just insularity. Hitler has now isolated the Continent 
from the rest of the world. Materially, he has by his aggres- 
sion made it inevitable that by our blockade, the Continent 
should be isolated from most of the world’s resources. 
Mentally, by propaganda, control of news, and prohibition 
of foreign listening-in, he has erected a blockade of his own 
against the ideas which prevail over the major part of the 
globe. Britain is the only part of Western Europe which 
remains in free contact with the main current of civilisation. 

_ Meanwhile, the tragic events in Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and France had revealed what a part internal 
weakness could play in a country’s collapse. Spies, traitors, 
active fifth columns, and what may be called the sixth 
column (or passive fifth column) of the hesitant, the 
appeasers, the partial sympathisers with the enemy way of 
life, had disintegrated country after country from within. 
In order to forestall anything of the sort in Britain the War 
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Office, under the influence of what can only be called panic, 
ordered immediate and wholesale internment here. Prac- 
tically every thinking Briton feels shame at this decision 
and its results. 

As regards the stranger within our gates, a good deal 
has been done. Aliens can serve in the Pioneer Corps, and in 
certain cases can be recommended from there for service in 
the R.A.F. Again, the British Medical Association has 
relaxed its regulations to allow of the employment of foreign 
medical men. But there are still anomalous situations, and 
nowhere more than in regard to Americans. Though 
Americans man the Eagle Squadron of the R.A.F., ordinary 
U.S. citizens in Britain are still subjected to the most 
tiresome restrictions. This anomaly is at last penetrating 
through the general consciousness into that of officialdom. 

In any case the sufferings of the unfortunate men and 
women who were interned have not been wholly in vain. 
They have at last brought a more general realisation of 
the new character of this war. By the standards of a 
nationalist war, the policy of internment was correct: the 
trouble was that these standards no longer applied. This is 
a war of ideas and beliefs and ways of life. These are, of 
course, partly linked up with nationalism; but they also 
cut across it. In addition to being a vertical war between 
sovereign nation-states, it is also a horizontal war between 
groups that quite transcend national boundaries. 

The idea of a horizontal war has one implication which 
is now just dawning, namely that this country is not first 
and foremost the free and sovereign Britain of the history 
books. It is first and foremost a part of Europe, the only 
part which has succeeded in remaining free. It is a part of 
Europe which happens to be called Britain and to be 
organised as a nation-state, but it is also the home of several 
exiled Governments, of large numbers of non-British anti- 
Nazi refugees, and is the representative of all the citizens of 
Europe, both inside and outside the Reich, who are hostile 
to the Nazi system. 

Once this began to be realised, the fact (which a few 
isolated thinkers had been vainly proclaiming for nearly a 
year) of a sudden became obvious—that we could not 
hope to win the war unless we ceased fighting it in purely 
nationalist terms. We could not expect to beat Germany in 
the field unless our military operations were part and parcel 
of a European revolution—a revolution of freedom. 

But history continued to march, and its next steps 
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forced the British group-mind to another effort of thought. 
On the one hand, Hitler proclaimed his “new order” in 
Kurope, and has since bullied various small neutral countries 
into adherence to it. On the other, American co-operation 
rapidly became more concrete and more extensive, first 
with the exchange of bases for destroyers, and later with the 
passage of the Lend-and-Lease Bill and further measures. 

Hitler’s New Order was a further reminder that we must 
be ready with some counter-plan of our own. It is true 
that it has lost most of its original attractions. For events 
have made it increasingly evident that it meant the per- 
manent setting up of the Germans as the Herrenvolk, the 
Master Race, with the other European countries as so much 
Lebensraum, so many substitutes for colonies, and that it 
involved, during the war, the forcible oppression and robbing 
of the smaller countries. None the less, it continued to 
offer a measure of stability ; and the group-mind of Britain 
began to realise with a certain shock that there were still 
many people in Europe who preferred this stability, with 
all its disadvantages of semi-slavery, to the absence of plan 
(with consequent continuance of instability and insecurity) 
which was all that Britain’s promises of restoring “‘ freedom ”’ 
seemed to hold out. 

This, the group-mind reflected, meant the thinking out 
of some New Order of our own, to set against Hitler’s: 
War Aims, in fact, but War Aims not in terms of boundaries 
or even the dismemberment of Germany and the establish- 
ment of local federations in various parts of Europe, but in 
terms of a comprehensive plan, deliberately designed to give 
political security, economic stability, and a fuller mode of 
social existence. 

At this point events in America began to penetrate into 
our group-mind and to influence its thinking about our New 
Order. British reactions to the United States have changed 
very rapidly and radically since October. Almost up to the 
end of the Presidential campaign, the group-mind was 
critical of the U.S.A., subconsciously a little hostile, resent- 
ful of the mixture of emotional goodwill with actual isola- 
tionism which was its interpretation of the American attitude. 

But with the re-election of President Roosevelt, and 
with the visits of Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Willkie to this 
country, group-sentiment changed. It realised that America 
as a whole had got over its isolationism, got over the spell 
of defeatism about Britain that followed the collapse of 
France (a spell that lasted on long after the British group- 
VoL, XXXIX. No. 4 18* 
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mind had regained its confidence), got over its inclinations 
towards appeasement. 

‘And with this realisation came the further realisation 
that the New Order to be put forward as a counter-proposi- 
tion to Hitler’s must be on a world scale, and must in the 
long run be the affair of America as much as of this country. 
At the same time, the exploits of the Dominion and Colonial 
troops in Africa—the Australians and East Indians in 
North Africa, the South Africans and the black troops from 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast and East Africa in Abyssinia—had 
been forcibly reminding the group-mind in Britain itself 
of the importance of the rest of the Empire; and this 
reminder had been intensified by the Delhi Conference, at 
which far-reaching economic plans for collaboration in 
supply had been worked out between the various members of 
the British Commonwealth in the Middle and Far East and 
the Pacific. 

Politically, this intensified consciousness of the British 
Commonwealth was reflected in the group-mind’s ideas 
about the type of political set-up to be aimed at in post-war 
Europe. The Federal idea, superficially attractive because 
of the parallel with the United States, lost popularity, and 
was increasingly replaced by a Commonwealth idea. If 
Britain and the Dominions could hold together and fight 
together in two world wars in spite of the absence of any 
formal constitution, any overriding authority save the 
symbolic unity provided by the King-Emperor, was it not 
possible that some loose organisation of the same general 
type would be the best pattern for the new Europe? On 
the other hand, there must be something more than common 
language and historical traditions which is acting as binder 
to cement our loose Empire-fabric of free peoples (not 
always of the same stock—witness the French-Canadians 
and the Afrikanders). The British group-mind began to 
reflect a little on this problem, which in times of peace it had 
taken for granted. There seemed to be two sets of reasons 
for this coherence, one material, the other in the realm of 
ideas. Ideologically, the Dominions share with Britain a 
common general outlook and set of values—free and demo- 
cratic, but tinged with the peculiar Anglo-Saxon blend of 
liberalism and imperialism. This community of values is up 
to a point correlated with a general community of interests. 
But the main material bond is a special one—the fact that 
Britain is the largest and richest member of the group, and 
provides the major part of the armaments needed for the 
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defence of the Commonwealth as a whole: in peace-time there 
is the British Navy, in war-time there is Britain’s industrial 
potential available for turning out armaments. These agencies 
of security Britain puts freely at the disposal of the rest of 
the Commonwealth, and without attaching any political 
strings. 

All this seems to have its moral for the future. Lord 
Halifax, in his first big speech in the U.S.A. in March, made 
it clear that the British Government were envisaging some 
sort of Commonwealth organisation for Europe after the 
war—a free association of nations sharing certain common 
values, notably as regards the liberty of the individual. 
It is evident that the European situation differs in many 
ways from that of the British Commonwealth, so that some 
additional central organisation will sooner or later be needed 
for the European Commonwealth—some sort of central 
council, and a considerable common budget. But that is a 
detail; the essential is that the Commonwealth idea is 
coming to supersede the more rigid Federal idea of a United 
States of Europe. It is further evident, as Lord Halifax 
also stressed, that any European arrangements must be 
closely tied up with a larger system, in which the U.S.A. 
would of necessity co-operate. 

The Commonwealth principle, it is beginning to be 
realised, has further implications. There is the question 
of the Peace Conference, for instance. People have been 
holding a delayed inquest on Versailles, trying to see how 
its mistakes arose, with a view to safeguarding the world 
against their repetition. And the machinery of the British 
Commonwealth is illuminating the problem in a new and 
revolutionary way. In the past we have taken it for granted 
that a war must terminate with a Conference which lays 
down the definitive framework for a phase of peace. But 
are not the problems too large for any single conference to 
solve ? Why have a Peace Conference at all? The British 
Commonwealth manages its affairs by a series of Imperial 
Conferences, held every four years. Why should the world 
not adopt a similar system? War and peace are not so 
sharply divided as in the past. You cannot switch over 
from the one condition to the other in a few months, now 
that both are becoming totalitarian and need elaborate 
planning and organisation. Why not envisage a series of 
World Conferences, perhaps at two-yearly intervals, which 
would not only help to effect the transition from war to 
peace (for instance, by regulating the arrangements for 
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military security, such as the preventive supervision of 
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Germany or the level of disarmament), but would also 
constitute a far better machinery for peaceful change than . 
any provided by the League of Nations or the old system of begir 










































the balance of power ? peact 
There is still another implication, this time a joint caust 
implication of the British Commonwealth and of the lease- duce 
lend principle. If the British Commonwealth has persisted sudd 
as an effective organisation largely because of the willing- fault 
ness of Britain to put its predominance in armaments and whit 
armament potential at the disposal of the other members of §  arral 
the group, why should not the same sort of arrangement Fren 
be workable in the much larger security organisation to douk 
which we look forward after the war? In this, all freedom- syst 
loving nations in Europe, and one must assume in the : 
Americas and Asia too, would participate. And in this begu 
organisation, the United States and Britain jointly would syst 
occupy the same position of main purveyors of security as is met] 
occupied by Britain in the British Commonwealth. The worl 
contribution to security which our two countries would be u 
jointly make would be to continue turning out the heavy the 
armaments that alone can guarantee security against sudden inte! 
aggression. The contribution of the smaller countries here 
would be the sacrifice of their sovereign right to neutrality, end 
and a guarantee to co-operate in using these armaments if and 
required. Am 
However, it is not only in this field that the group-mind as 1 
in Britain has begun to concern itself more extensively pea 
with affairs on a world-scale. Two other sets of events have sucl 
contributed. One is the strange situation of the tropical not 
colonies belonging to the countries overrun by the Germans ; Uni 
the other is the progressive collapse (which is likely to be scal 
complete by the time these words are printed) of the Italian in 1 
Empire in Africa. The colonial possessions of France, sor 
Holland and Belgium comprise a huge and rich section of the sar 
world’s tropical areas (for our present purpose we need not the 
discuss the important French colonies in the Mediterranean : 
region). They are entirely cut off from their mother- sim 
countries, but all save those still under the control of Vichy anr 
are rendering service to the Allied cause. All of them are Ab: 
great producers of primary products such as ground-nuts, anc 
palm oil, cocoa and rubber; and considerable surpluses of the 
these are now piling up. In some cases, Britain has been boc 
compelled, as with some of her own colonies, to buy up the Th 
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of life of the region going. Surpluses are also making difficul- 
so ties in the South American countries. 
1an The group-mind, faced with this urgent problem, is 
of beginning to recall the difficulties of primary production in 
peace-time—the burning of surplus coffee; the distress 
int caused by the world trade-cycle to unfortunate native pro- 
se- ducers, who, like the cocoa-growers in the Gold Coast, may 
ed suddenly find their standard of living dropping through no 
ig- fault of their own, after having been encouraged by the 
nd white authorities to increase their production ; uneconomic 
of arrangements like the French, whereby the crops in the 
nt ff} French colonies were bought up by the home country at 
to double the world price. Is it not possible to devise some 
m.- system which would get rid of these difficulties ? 
he Thought is still fluid on this subject. But people are 
iis beginning to think more and more of the possibility of a 
Id system of world-wide Raw Material Controls, whereby the 
is methods of the Cartel and the Producers’ Association, 
he worked out originally for limited and sectional ends, could 
Id be used to give economic stability to the world, security to 
ry the small producer, and steadily increased output in the 
n interests of the consumer. Of one thing the group-mind 
es here is beginning to be certain—that we must not at the 
y; end of this war scrap our existing controls over shipping 
if and raw materials, as was done (largely, be it recalled, at 
American bidding) after the last one. They must be retained 
id as the tools with which to experiment along the lines of 
ly peace-time control. The group-mind fully realises that any 
7e such peace-time control system will be impossible without 
al not only the goodwill but the active participation of the 
7; United States. It is further beginning to see that any large- 
ye scale control scheme for raw materials cannot just be left 
n in the hands of the business interests concerned, but that 
2, some international political control must be built up at the 
e same time, sufficiently strong to control the Controls in 
t the general interest. 
n The collapse of the Italian Empire points in a somewhat 
*- similar direction. The British Government have already 
y announced their policy about Abyssinia. They realise that 
€ Abyssinia will need a good deal of help, both material help 
q and expert advice, for some time to come; and as soon as 
f the war is over they propose to arrange for an international 
n body to undertake this necessary supervision and advice. 
e Those who have begun to think about the future 





are fervently hoping that the United States will be not 
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only represented, but will take a leading share in this 
responsibility. 

‘This leads on to something bigger. The group-mind is 
beginning to appreciate that a patchwork of national “ pos- 
session ”’ is not the best way of dealing with the world’s 
tropical areas. Some degree of international supervision is 
needed to ensure a common policy in developing the tropical 
peoples towards increasing self-government. Little definite 
has as yet crystallised out as to detailed methods of achieving 
this; but there is a strong hope that here, too, the United 
States will be willing to take a share of this new type of 
imperial responsibility. 

On all these huge and difficult questions of War Aims 
and post-war world policy the group-mind has not got 
beyond the stage of group-awareness of the problem: it 
can scarcely be said as yet to be thinking any definite group- 
thoughts. That must come later, as expert discussion 
filters down and as the implications of coming peace force 
themselves into a consciousness now inevitably occupied 
with war. 

However, these twenty months of war have already seen 
an astonishing transformation. Pre-war England is already 
over and done with. It has become swallowed up in history 
—transformed into a wholly new present, as the boy is 
swallowed up and transformed into the man. And in that 
transformation, perhaps the most remarkable single feature 
has been the development of what I have called a group- 
mind. No such thing existed in Britain during the decades 


before the war. 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 
Lonpon, April, 1941, 
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EVOLUTION AND THE WAVE OF 
THE FUTURE. 


WILLIAM HARMON NORTON, LL.D., F.LS.A. 


Professor of Geology, Cornell College, Iowa.’ 


THERE are many who fear, and perhaps fewer who hope, 
that current emergencies, crises and wars have a deeper 
meaning than men have fathomed. More than empires may 
be at stake. Is not the moving finger of inexorable Fate 
about to write, Behold I make all things new ? 

For Deborah, the Hebrew prophetess, Fate was the stars 
in their courses which fought against Sisera. For Anne 
Morrow Lindberg in her famous little book, The Wave of the 
Future, it is a wave against which “ there is no fighting.” 
Oppose it and it “would overwhelm you and pound you 
into the sand.” ‘‘ Somehow the leaders of Germany, Italy 
and Russia . . . have felt the wave and they have leaped 
upon it.”” Or Fate is Change. ‘ To resist change,” says 
Mrs Lindberg, “‘is to sin against life itself.’ ‘* There is no 
sin punished more implacably by nature.” 

For many destiny’s other name is evolution. The 
evolutionary process has given birth to stars and planets, to 
plants and animals, and it is now shaping human society and 
nations. And, like the wave of the future, there is, they say, 
nothing you can do about it except conform. ‘ The process 
of social evolution,” according to Herbert Spencer, “ will 
take its course in spite of us.” 

Mrs Lindberg would have us conform to destiny, learn to 
ride the wave. Spencer, also would “‘ find some guidance ” 
in ascertaining as far as possible ‘“‘the course of social 
evolution.” 

During the last century men have come to learn some- 
thing of evolution, its course and processes. Evolution by 
means of its analogies has become an oracle whose answers, 
although at times ambiguous, may possibly afford “ some 
851 
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guidance,” if we ask it, for example, whether a fluid society 
is about to clot into collectivism, whether the goal of political 
evolution is democracy or the totalitarian state, whether 
determinist Karl Marx rightly interpreted the course of 
events when he based on Darwinism his prophecies of world 
communism to be reached by the bloody path of class 
struggle. 

Millenarian hopes and Gétterdimmerung fears naturally 
express themselves in vague metaphor. But evolutionists 
prefer to chart the course of destiny in exact if abstract 
terms. Long since they announced that the onward move- 
ment of evolution is from the simple to the complex, from 
the undifferentiated to the differentiated, and from the 
unintegrated to the integrated, formulas applicable to the 
evolution of a fire mist into a solar system, the primitive 
protozoa into the animals of to-day, and the early tribe into 
the modern state. 

In organic evolution, for example, such a primitive 
animal as the sponge, comparatively undifferentiated, is so 
unco-ordinated that its flagella do not beat in unison but 
each works independently of the others. It remains so 
unintegrated that its ameoeba-like digestive cells wander 
freely about the body. But the mammalian body, an end- 
product of the evolutionary process, is well nigh completely 
differentiated in its parts and functions. Its trillions of cells 
have lost the freedom of their protozoan forebears and have 
been brought under a control inescapable and relentless. 
The final status of the units of the multicellular body is 
absolute slavery. 

Thus regarding the state as a multipersonal organism it 
is easy to argue that the process of political evolution will 
not cease and desist until the state has completed its inte- 
gration and has extended an absolute control over every 
citizen. The perfected state—we have learned to call it the 
totalitarian state—manages business, destroys private enter- 
prises, controls the farm, the factory, the store, the railway, 
the family, the church, the school, the court, and all voluntary 
associations, dictates to its citizens what they may write 
and read, what they may speak and hear, what even in 
science they may believe, in what activities they may engage, 
and as an omnipresent and omniscient god supplants all 
other loyalties. As high authorities have stated, there is 
“* nothing outside the state ” and “‘ liberty is a putrid corpse.”’ 

If there is a flaw in this evolutionary logic it perhaps may 
be found in the omission of the essential facts that evolution 
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pays some regard to the materials on which it works and men 
and women differ in several respects from biologic cells. 

The cosmic process did not stop with the organic. As it 
had united cells into individual plants and animals it later 
attempted to unite individual plants and animals into quasi- 
organisms, each of which should run its evolutionary course 
of differentiation and integration. But this venture in 
forming social holding companies of the individual holding 
companies of the operating companies, the cells, succeeded 
in only a few exceptional cases. Plants, for example, and 
many animals were so uncooperative that they would go no 
farther than to associate as good neighbours. A “ tendance 
associative ’’ could hold loosely together the flock and herd 
and tribe. The reproductive instinct could, at least tem- 
porarily bind together the family with its survival value in 
the superior care of offspring. But what was needed for the 
experiment was some integrating force able to override the 
individual will. 

An adequate synthesising foree was found only among 
the insects. The life of the insect is so short that it accumu- 
lates no individual experience to guide it. It is controlled 
by instinct, the engrained experience of the race. The insect 
also is marvellously fecund. A family household of scores of 
thousands may be held together by the instincts of repro- 
duction and is readily misinterpreted as an exemplary 


' analogue of the nation. 


Among these short-lived creatures evolution works fast. 
Yet in hundreds of millions of years and out of hundreds of 
thousands of species of the insect world evolution has been 
able to socialise only a very few, chiefly certain photophobic 
species of termites, bees, and ants. The most familiar of 
these working models of the totalitarian state, the beehive, 
is a community of tens of thousands of members. Integration 
is complete. Control by instinct is unresisted. But in 
reaching the goal of the perfected state the citizen bee has 
lost more than personal liberty. It has become deformed 
and maimed, losing organs and functions needed for the full 
life it enjoyed before socialisation. The workers are desexed 
females. The bee hive, as Dean Inge observes, is a socialistic 
gyneocracy of maiden aunts. The queen bee, after her first 
and only flight in open air, is held a prisoner in the hive, her 
sole occupation the uninterrupted laying of eggs. Males, 
after one of them has fertilised the queen on her nuptial 
flight, are starved or stung to death as unnecessary nuisances 
about the place—a very neat solution of the problem of the 
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socialisation of the male, which recent writers have declared 
the prime necessity for further human progress. 

‘The ant hill and the termitary supply many other 
examples of the degeneracy of the individual which normally 
accompanies the completed evolution of the group. The 
insect commune is often offered as an example of the future 
efficient organisation of mankind. At least it suggests in its 
highly specialised perverts and the despotism which rules 
them the price to be paid for a fully evolved social integra- 
tion. 

Yet among insects and even among the Isopter and 
Hymenopter orders socialisation has not proved at all 
necessary to survival. Among the 20,000 species of bees 
95 per cent. are individualists. The dragon fly, little changed 
since hundreds of millions of years ago it flew gaily about in 
the forests which were to form our coal, has won the long 
struggle for existence without socialisation and still offers 
an individualistic pattern of life perhaps nearer to our 
heart’s desire than that of the socialistic termite. At least 
Tennyson once wrote a poem in praise of the dragon fly, a 
tribute, I venture to say, never offered the termite by any 
poet. Yet if man is to escape the differentiation and inte- 
gration of ants, white, red and black, it is because, to quote 
Edna St Vincent Millay, “‘ A man can never be such a good 
ant as the ant is.” 

We must remind ourselves that evolution does not always 
move forward, upward. Many a species has taken the broad 
way, the easy path which descends to the Avernus of 
degeneracy. Moreover both organic and political evolution 
may lead far beyond the optimum. An empire may grow as 
bulkily unwieldy as a brontosaur, and a bureaucracy as 
cumbersome and inefficient as the tusks of some old American 
elephants, tusks which grew and grew until crossing at the 
tips they became useless either as tools or weapons. We 
may indulge the expectation that the totalitarian state will 
at last be destroyed by the degeneracy of its citizen-serfs, or 
that as an aggravated case of hypertrophy it may follow to 
extinction the brontosaur and the elephants of the crossing 
tusks. 

But the confidence of an evolutionist in the future of 
democracy is better based on the fact that in the early 
Tertiary evolution, after viewing its handiwork, the com- 
munistic ant-hill, turned toward the individualistic goal. 
The passing of the giant reptiles had given some pause to the 
struggle for existence among the vertebrates of the land. An 
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orgy of mutation now brought in the present dynasties of 
the mammals, and the evolution of the mammalian brain 
once begun was not to cease until the coming of Homo 
sapiens. The shackles of instinct were now broken. Man 
was to be guided by a wisdom founded on his own individual 
experience. He was to foresee and foreplan, to learn to 
control the forces of his environment. Evolution was now 
concerned with intelligence, reason, personality. At long 
last reason in man was to understand something of reason in 
the universe. The reason and will of the universe could now 
work through man and thus become incarnate. Evolution 
no longer is only a blind destiny implacable, impersonal as 
the wave or as the stars in their courses. At a far higher 
level it works in and through its co-worker man. The 
individual is now nature’s supreme goal and only so far as 
the group favours the development of the individual is the 
group of value. 

Yet when at last Homo sapiens appeared he fell into the 
clutch of the same agglutinative forces that had built the 
termitary. As yet the individual hardly had emerged. 
Instinct still prevailed over dawning intelligence and reason. 
The primitive tribe held property in common, .was responsible 
before gods and men for the acts of its members and imposed 
the communal will by means of custom, tabu, and the 
terrific sanctions of religion. The primitive tribe was far 
from complete differentiation, but it was so thoroughly 
integrated under the collectivistic control that one might 
almost term it the anlage of the totalitarian state. Gradually, 
however, the individual emerged from early communism. 
He proceeded to break the collectivistic bonds, the “ cake of 
custom ” of Walter Bagehot. He made his own decisions, 
became responsible for his own acts. There awoke in his 
breast a strange new passion, the love of liberty. Liberty— 
he has worshipped her through the ages, built such temples 
for her altars as the Athenian constitution, Magna Charta, 
and the Bill of Rights, died for her on a thousand battle- 
fields. Control by the group he came to call by such baleful, 
infuriating words as tyranny and despotism. History is 
largely the record of the struggle of man against the state. 
There are also certain dark pages of history recording the 
struggles of man against the church. Even religious groups 
have been subject to hypertrophy. 

In the evolution of the individual, man has become 
increasingly able to manage his own affairs without state 
supervision or interference. He has learned to co-operate in 
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voluntary associations of many kinds ranging from business 
to religion. He has demanded large and still larger liberties 
as ‘essential to his own development and happiness. The 
state, he has come to believe, is made for man, not man for 
the state. The well-being of the state is but the well-being 
of its citizens. Its wealth, prosperity, power and achieve- 
ments are but the sum of theirs. The state exists to set 
men free. It serves as a policeman or a warrior in order 
that men may go safely about their lawful business. It 
acts as umpire in order that men may play the game. It 
prohibits and punishes in order that men may freely speak 
and act within the area circumscribed by the rights of 
others. 

The state is necessary to any people, but the state under 
any form of government inevitably develops into a totali- 
tarian giant unless its growth is duly checked. The hormone 
which plays the part of preventing gigantism in the body 
politic is known as the love of liberty. The proper social 
and political balance must be maintained by liberty-loving 
men and women, who as radical liberals now work to obtain 
new liberties from the state, and now as conservative 
liberals work to maintain liberties already won. 

The strategy of the conflict between totalitarianism and 
democracy should consider the habitats to which each is best 
adapted. The bacilli of totalitarianism multiply fast in the 
culture medium of war. Peace, even when due to the 
conquests of the totalitarian state is apt in the long run to 
prove fatal to it when the love of liberty revives in subject 
peoples. Democracy’s one dependable defence is the organi- 
sation of peace on earth. 

Totalitarianism grows in proportion as men are ignorant, 
weak, defeated, slavish, crying for the state to take them to 
its bounteous, ample bosom, crying for security at any cost, 
even the security of the slave pen and the cattle-yard. Here 
the strategy of democracy is self evident. Totalitarianism 
drives its roots into fear, the fear of the individual struggle 
for existence. Like all Utopias it offers escape from struggle. 
It offers security and economic well being, the security and 
economic well being of the parasite, to be paid for by the 
degeneration of the parasite and ultimate destruction of body 
social on which he feeds. 

Democracy thrives in proportion as men are intelligent 
and informed, tolerant, and tenacious of their freedoms, self- 
reliant and courageous, men of initiative and indomitable 
will and of their own free will co-operative. Any pattern of 
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life which tends to destroy these qualities in men is fatal to 
democracy, to progress. 

It is the creed of the author of the Wave of the Future that 
“to resist change is to sin against life itself.”” But from the 
biologic point of view the sin against life is rather to accept 
and welcome change, any change, because as change it is 
something new. Nature is not so foolish. Certainly muta- 
tion, change, is an essential factor in evolution. But most 
mutations are deleterious, many are lethal, and if nature 
accepted change without trial this would be a topsy-turvy 
world indeed. Evolution obeys the apostolic injunction, 
Test all things, hold fast that which is good. And in holding 
fast that which it finds good evolution is the mossiest of 
moss-backs. In the matter of that highly complicated 
process of reproduction called mitosis evolution apparently 
has allowed no change for the last thousand million years. 
And in the matter of back-bones. Back-bones have been 
modified to suit specific needs, now lengthened and now 
shortened, now stiffened and now limbered up, but for 
millions of years any change doing away with the back-bone 
has gone immediately into the discard. 

In an evolving human society liberty,.I think, is as 
fundamental as mitosis is to cells, and that form of liberty 
called private enterprise as necessary as the back-bone is to 
vertebrates. 

It is all too evident that no stars in their courses will give 
us victory over the Siseras of the present, no change made 
just for a change will ensure our progress. Evolution, 
notoriously slow of foot, cannot be expected to get us soon 
enough out of the deserts into which our caravan has strayed 
where utopian mirages beckon on every hand. We cannot 
wait for the evolutionary process to solve our problems. 
Surely if we are to entrust the ship of state to the wave of 
the future it is only as we entrust our ships to the waves and 
winds of ocean, depending on intelligence, courage, conscience 
and considerable of science to bring to the desired haven. 


W. H. NORTON. 


CorRNELL COLLEGE, Iowa. 











IF IT WERE CHAOS. 
BARON VON OPPELL. 


HoweEVER strong our beliefs and convictions may be, I think 
that, if we argue honestly with ourselves, we must all in the 
end admit that we cannot actually know anything about the 
meaning or purpose of existence, nor even, if it have any 
meaning or purpose whatever. To account for this world of 
ours as the creation of an omnipotent Deity and fulfilling a 
Divine purpose amounts to explaining something we cannot 
understand by what is infinitely further beyond our powers 
of comprehension ; as much as it would be to regard existence 
as originating out of nothingness or chaos. 

But I am not concerned with defending theoretical 
agnosticism as the inevitable outcome of strictly logical 
thought. I need therefore not go into the important con- 
sideration whether we might not come nearer to a truth, 
altogether transcending human intelligence, by trusting to 
our inward convictions, to what were to Kant “ the ideas of 
Reason,”’ rather than to the conclusions of the logical under- 
standing.! Only, if we decide on this course, we should bear 
in mind that such decision would again be arrived at solely 
by feeling, not by logical thought; since the fact of our 
having convictions, however deep-rooted they may be, is in 
itself no proof of their validity. 

Reflections on a question which in the end can only be 
decided by everyone for himself are fruitless. Taking into 
account, however, that the understanding has so far proved a 
valuable guide in practical life, I think that the uncertainty 
we are left in, when it conflicts with our convictions, is at any 
rate sufficiently great to justify us in considering what might be 


1 I employ the terms “ Reason ”’ and ‘‘ Understanding ” throughout 
the present article in Kant’s meaning, as further explained in a previous 
article in this journal: ‘*‘ Beauty as a Human Want,” October, 1984. 
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the practical effect on ourselves, on mankind in general, if we 
were to face the possibility of there being no Divine Pro- 
vidence in this life and nothing beyond it. Every sensible 
man will allow for the event of failure in the issues of 
practical life, in any venture he undertakes, and to some 
extent even prepare for it. Should we not in an infinitely 
more vital question, affecting the very foundation of our 
existence, confront this terrible possibility at least with the 
same degree of seriousness, and in a way prepare for it by 
reflecting on the effect it might have on us ? 

Let us consider the full implications of agnosticism, of 
admitting our utter ignorance of any cause or purpose of 
existence. This world might then just as well originate from 
chaos as from a Divine act of creation. In either case the 
further question which the nature of the human intellect 
imposes, the demand for a cause of chaos or for the divinity, 
remains unanswerable. Both assumptions are for us equally 
inexplicable. 

The supposition of chaos, though offensive to our deep- 
rooted convictions, might in itself be easier for us to carry 
through, to render intelligible to our understanding, than a 
Divine Principle. Assuming endless chaotie movement of 
whatever be the ultimate material elements of science, it 
would be in no way contrary to our experience of chance 
that such infinitely varying movement should once take a 
direction that might serve to build up a Universe, governed 
by cause and effect. This direction might then further be 
such as to make for the progressive evolution of organic 
wholes, from the bursting asunder of a first conglomeration 
of matter to the forming of innumerable separate worlds, 
standing or sweeping with fixed regularity in the Universe ; 
from the arising of life up to the human mind. 

Given endless chaotic movement in endless time, such an 
accidental orderly direction, lasting untold millions of years 
would no more exceed the vagaries of pure chance than a 
run on red at Monte Carlo. Given infinite chaotic space even 
the astronomic Universe to which we cannot conceive a 
limit would leave the infinity of chaos untouched, would be 
but one more freak in its endless variety. Also, while such 
chance regularity of direction might conceivably account— 
say by “selection and survival ”’—for all the marvellous 
adaptations and perfections of Nature,! we would no longer 
need an explanation of the imperfections and apparent 

1 I employ the term Nature (with a capital letter) in Kant’s sense to 
designate the sensuous world we understand and know. 
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cruelties we find in this Nature, even apart from human 
suffering. 

Let us consider then what might be the effect on mankind 
in general, on ourselves, if we were seriously to face the 
possibility of our being but the offspring as well as the 
victims of blind merciless chance. I cannot help thinking 
that the result of such consideration would be, not to lower 
but to raise us; that it would call forth strength and 
courage and all that is best in the human mind. Thus we 
see in the present moment that the spirit of resolution is cer- 
tainly far stronger among all classes in this country, where 
adverse news is not withheld and the dangers to be faced are 
openly discussed, than it is in the totalitarian countries where 
confidence is sustained by the contrary method. 

To begin with, it might make the ordinary man more 
religious—religious in the widest and truest sense of the word, 
which means reflecting on, and thus realising, the supreme 
importance of a Beyond to this life. What is the religion of 
the ordinary man, of most of us or rather of practically all 
of us at most times? Is it not largely based on what is 
more or less a “‘ hearsay God?” Who only assumes real 
importance, only becomes our individual God, in times of 
stress and danger, or when, striving for a cherished aim, 
we want His help to achieve it. Equally our belief in 
immortality is generally felt only sufficiently to act as an 
antidote to troubling too much about our fate after death. 
Supposing we were seriously to hold before our mind the 
possibility of there being no Divinity, no immortality, we 
might become all the more alive to the supreme importance 
of a Divine Providence and eternal life; just as we only 
truly realise what those we love mean to us when there is 
danger of losing them ; just as we only begin to appreciate 
even the ordinary amenities of life when we see a risk of 
having to forgo them. Would not even the professed 
*‘ orthodox believer”’ realise more fully what God and 
immortality mean to him and search in his heart for a deeper 
foundation of his belief ? 

I come to the effect on our moral conduct. In so far as 
such conduct were inspired in the end, at any rate sub- 
consciously, by hope for Divine reward or fear of Divine 
retribution, either in this world or beyond, we might be 
disposed to abandon it, if we realised our total ignorance of 
the attributes or even existence of a Deity. But conduct 
adopted for the sake of personal advantage would in any 
case hardly deserve the epithet of moral. Kant’s fine inter- 
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pretation of the law of duty “as the law which a being 
possessing the ideas of God and Freedom would dictate to 
himself”? remains untouched by his admission that these 
ideas can give us no knowledge. I cannot help thinking that 
the number of people who, accepting this admission, therefore 
promptly abandoned any principles of conduct they pre- 
viously held would be comparatively small. In any case the 
moral value of our conduct would rise in proportion as the 
subconscious feeling of personal advantage receded. More- 
over it should not be overlooked that morality is not entirely 
bound up and solely dependent on religious belief. It may 
equally have its foundation, especially in one of its principal 
aspects, that of charity, in a feeling of community of life 
which, beginning with a mother’s love for her offspring, love 
within the family, love of your country, may in the end 
extend to all humanity and even in a way to every living 
thing. There can be no doubt that such community-feeling 
is deep-rooted in human nature. 

If we were to confront this fate, possibly overhanging all 
of us, of being dependent at each moment on blind soulless 
chance, would it not serve to increase charity, the feeling of 
brotherhood among all men? As we can remark how the 
people of this country are drawn together at present, like 
one great family, by facing a common danger, extend self- 
sacrificing help to each other in a degree unknown in times 
of security. 

To realise the full implications of agnosticism and to 
continue “‘ doing our bit ’’ in life might demand, at times, 
considerable courage; a few of the weak might go down. 
But, on the whole, danger appears to call forth courage, even 
in such whose ordinary way of life would not lead one to 
expect it. Consider how the entire civilian population of 
London, even the old and infirm and others who habitually 
avoid risks, stand up against the horrors of indiscriminate 
bombing. 

Further, if we hold before our mind the possibility of this 
life being all we have, our innate repugnance to the idea of 
ceasing to be, which leads to, or at any rate strengthens our 
belief in personal immortality, might find an outlet in doing 
our utmost to prolong this life, at least for a time. 

The prolongation of life might then become the para- 
mount object of science, at present largely directed to 
channels that facilitate inventions for its destruction, which 
we have every opportunity just now to contemplate in full 
operation. 
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If the prolongation of life, say for twice its present 
duration, were achieved, this would no doubt tend to 
intensify among human beings the struggle for its necessities. 
Still, whether we agree or not to Darwin’s conclusion that 
“from the war of nature the production of the higher 
animals directly follows,” it cannot be denied in any case 
that the highest faculties of the human mind—including the 
capability of reflecting on its own limitations—have been 
developed chiefly by overcoming the obstacles to life. 

The advantages that a prolongation of life might have 
for thought directed to the mystery of existence are in- 
estimable. It is evident that such thought can advance 
only after you have thought over again all that has been 
thought before; which may mean a great part of life. If 
one great thinker were able to continue his inquiry into the 
last problems of human existence for the length of another 
lifetime he might advance in the search for truth much 
further towards the utmost limit which human thought may 
be able to attain than such thought has advanced since the 
conclusions of ancient philosophy. 

Of course the courage to confront the possibility of 
merciless chance would have to increase in proportion with 
the mental standard of those who realised its significance. 
To be able to rise to all the human mind can attain: to be 
conscious of yourself, conscious of being, and at the same time 
to face its origin out of nothingness and total annihilation 
of this mind in the future, and yet to go on thinking would 
demand high valour in the thinker. But those capable of 
the highest thought would not be wanting in such valour. 

It seems to me that anyone who realises the mystery of 
existence, as we all, who are not great thinkers, may do at 
rare moments, can only do so by standing aside as a spectator 
of life. Whatever you are able to contemplate, be it even the 
most terrible fate, to that you are superior; you are no 
longer involved in it yourself, you rise above your own fate 
in contemplating it. 

Not only the great thinker who, realising the unknowable 
mystery which remains at the end of thought, pauses in 
wonder before it, but all those capable of standing aside of 
themselves as spectators of human existence, can in the end 
only regard it zsthetically. Thus we would forget our own 
fate in beholding the tragic grandeur of the spectacle pre- 
sented by humanity, by the entire world, standing against 
the dark background of merciless chance. The glamour of 
great tragic poetry would be cast over the meanest human 
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life. Even the most commonplace human beings pursuing, 
as we all do at most times, some petty aim for their future, 
would appear tragic figures against the terrible void of 
nothingness hovering over them. 

Even a Hitler fanatically striving to attain, across the 
misery of millions of human beings, the arid and dreary aim 
of regimenting a world, to be policed by an already, for the 
greater part, regimented German people, yet regarding that 
aim as the glorious destiny of this German people for a 
thousand years—yes, even a Hitler would become a tragic 
figure against the yawning abyss of chaos or nothingness in 
which at any moment, whenever the last “ red of the run ” 
had turned up, all humanity, regimented or free, would 
disappear, without leaving so much as a trace of its existence. 

The full tragic beauty of the spectacle would be reached 
when we consider those who are striving for some noble 
cause, such as fighting for the freedom of their country and 
of humanity ; and at last when we contemplate those who, 
capable of rising to what the human mind can rise to, would 
face the tragedy of their own fate and who yet continued to 
think. 

But we may well ask ourselves: how could such tragic 
spectacle have beauty ? Why is the greatest beauty we are 
able to conceive attained in tragedy ? 

In my previous reflections on beauty, in this journal, I 
have dwelt on the strange otherness of Nature ! to all that 
is highest in ourselves. We know Nature as ruled only by 
iron necessity, obeying her own unalterable laws, utterly 
indifferent to our highest aspirations as to our meanest 
desires. And yet we can see beauty in this Nature, and the 
more we realise her strange otherness the greater the beauty 
we can attain, if we can find a harmony wide enough to 
embrace it. 'This would then be the beauty of tragedy, as it 
inspires great tragic art and is expressed by it. We see this 
in ancient tragedy where Nature appears as a blind and 
merciless fate, and yet more deeply realised in modern 
tragedy where men, determined as they are in part, perhaps 
entirely by the unalterable laws that rule in Nature, act as 
on instruments of inexorable fate to themselves and to 
others. 

We can attain this harmony of beauty only, if we are 
able to discover, as it were, shining as a supersensuous 
reality through Nature’s sensuous veil of necessity, whatever 
may stand for us as God. But how can we find such super- 
1 Conf. note to p. 859. 
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sensuous reality, such an idea of God, in a Nature not only 
ruled, as we know her, by merciless necessity, but having 
her very origin in soulless chaos? Could we still find a 
harmony wide enough to bridge the grim contrast between 
such a world and the world of our ideas ? 

We should be able to do so; and the more we grasped 
the full meaning of this terrible contrast, rising in tragedy 
with the greatness of each human mind that faced annihi- 
lation, the more would the mind find in itself a beauty great 
enough to reconcile us to our condition. For, as the highest 
we could rise to, we should recover, beyond the outer wilder- 
ness of chaos, the idea of God in ourselves. 

Let us then go beyond merely assuming chaos; let us 
even accept it as the immediate origin of the world. This 
might give us the true distance to a God who, shrouded in 
eternal mystery, might yet be near—be in ourselves; it 
might give us the true distance to the Unknown and 
Unknowable God who is. 


VON OPPELL.! 


OxFoRD. 


1 Previous articles by this writer in the Hibbert Journal have been the 
following: several articles on the philosophy of beauty of which the last, 
** Beauty as a Human Want,” appeared in October 1934. Other articles 
since then: ‘The Pleasure of Newness” (January 1986), “From an 
Autobiography of Thought,” Part I (October 1987), Part II (January 1988), 
“ The Strange Life-Destinies of Elisabeth Ney and Edmund Montgomery ” 
(July 1939). A brief biographical notice is appended to the last. [Eprror.] 
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THE WAR AS THE JUDGMENT 
OF GOD. 


PROFESSOR R. CORKEY, M.A., Pu.D., M.P., 
The Presbyterian College, Belfast. 


THERE is a “logic of events.” The same circumstances 
conspire to bring about the same results again and again, as 
if by some inner logic of their own. All our forecasts of the 
future are based on that fact. If we are familiar with a 
particular combination of circumstances, we are normally 
able to foresee what the outcome of their recurrence will be. 
The phrase “ a logic of events’ may indeed not be a very 
happy expression. Professor Laird in his recent book 
Theism and Cosmology criticises it, and declares that it has 
no definite meaning. There can be no question, however, 
about the reality of the sort of predictable sequences the 
phrase is meant to describe. The same set of chemical 
elements will normally produce the same compound; the 
same sort of seed will ordinarily bring forth the same harvest. 
It is impossible to give any explanation of why it should be 


‘so. The efficacy of a particular set of circumstances to work 


out their characteristic results is just a brute fact of nature. 
It is one of the ultimate features of the creation of God. 

A more important aspect of the matter is that there is 
often the same “ logic of events” in human history. Eco- 
nomic and political policies, for example, work themselves 
out in society time and again in much the same fashion. 
This fact, indeed, is the basic presupposition of the whole 
science of economics, and is the assumption underlying what 
is known as “‘ the philosophy of history.” It is quite certain, 
for example, that a heavy tax imposed on any commodity 
will ordinarily reduce the amount sold. Human nature, one 
of the important circumstances in such a situation, may be 
865 
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counted on to react to an imposition of that sort in the §} hastil 
familiar way. Similarly, it is reasonably certain that a § of Go 
policy of injustice and oppression on the part of a govern- B proce 
ment will provoke resentment and discontent amongst the § ticula 
people, and will end in revolution, should a favourable § We hi 
opportunity offer. There is a “ logic ” in such events, in the f we ha 
sense that the results are the normal outworking of a 
familiar set of circumstances whose efficacy to produce these 


results has been demonstrated again and again. > 
In predictable political sequences of this kind, just as in I 
the case of economic developments, the most important 7 
factor is average human nature, with its instincts, its greed, c 
its pugnacity, its ingrained sentiments, and its imperious J 
demand for justice and fair play, particularly when one’s 
own interests are involved. Imperfect human nature, Sc 
endowed as it is with these abiding dispositions and ten- J conch 


dencies, may, as a general rule, be counted on to react to the tradit 
stings of oppression and the insults of injustice in the same J of the 
resentful way as it has always done. accep 
Here again, as in the case of the predictable sequences in — Preve 
the inanimate world, there is very little that can be said by J peop! 
way of explanation of these recurrent historical episodes. J ackn« 
We can trace the results back to human nature, but when was I 
we have reached that point we have gone as far as scientific J stance 
inquiry will take us. Economists and statesmen alike have § that. 
just got to accept average human nature as an ultimate [ US. § 
‘“‘ brute fact.” At some future time it will, we hope, be use a 
transformed and transfigured beyond all knowing, but in the J conct 
meantime it has to be accepted as part of the recognisable | | , 5 
mechanism of the world as it was created by God. The fact | !t1sfp 
that human nature is not mere mechanism, must not blind and | 
us to the plain truth that, barring miracles, men generally | other 
will react to injustice and oppression in the future, as they J Wisdc 





have done in the past. They will resent it, and, if oppor- order 
tunity offers, they will resist it with the whole force of their — POSE 
being. Their Creator fashioned them in just that way. may 


I have elaborated this idea of “‘ a logic of events,” because } ultim 
it is an aspect of truth that is often ignored when we begin to } calar 


moralise about our calamities. As a result, the lessons we B 
draw for ourselves and other people are sometimes very far } ™ora 
from the mark. We reason about the war, for example, sider. 


somewhat as follows: We begin by taking it for granted, I be 
properly enough, that God judges evil-doers for their sins. | guide 
We are certain that they and their ambitions will one day be the k 
overtaken by frustration and defeat. From this premiss we ment 
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hastily jump to the conclusion that this war is a judgment 
of God upon us for our sins. Having got thus far we then 
proceed, with even less cireumspection, to specify the par- 
ticular offences that have ca!led down on us this calamity. 
We have forgotten God ; we have pursued after vain things ; 
we have been proud and self-satisfied. 


“‘ The present crisis, [says one writer], discloses the 
collapse and disintegration of the moral and spiritual 
tradition which was the foundation of European culture. 
In this perspective then the meaning of the war is that 
it is God’s judgment, declared in the history which He 
overrules, on the apostasy of Christendom” (God’s 
Judgment on Europe, by A. R. Vidler). 


So far as I can see, there is very little evidence for these 
conclusions. The acceptance of ‘the moral and spiritual 
tradition ” of the Christian faith will certainly be a feature 
of the golden age towards which all our ideals point ; but the 
acceptance of that tradition by a community has not always 
prevented war, nor has its repudiation invariably involved 
people in bloody strife. In the days when that tradition was 
acknowledged from Galway to the Ural Mountains, Europe 
was not without its wars. Moreover, there are other circum- 
stances, far more relevant, far more specific and concrete, in 
that horrible “ logic of events ” that brought this war upon 
us. Such generalisations as that which I have quoted are, to 
use a phrase of A. N. Whitehead’s, examples of “* incomplete 
concreteness.” They ignore a large part of the relevant facts. 

Surely if God has any purpose at.all for us in this world, 
it is part of that purpose that we should learn from experience 
and acquire the art of seeing things as they are and not 
otherwise, and thus, by accumulating a store of practical 
wisdom regarding the issues of our actions, be enabled so to 
order our affairs, national and international, that peace and 
prosperity may be the portion of all men. However high 
may be our intentions we are only misleading people, to their 
ultimate injury, when we assign wrong causes to our 
calamities. 

Before indicating what I believe to be the most important 
moral lesson that we might well take to heart from a con- 
sideration of the war, it may be well to explain briefly what 
I believe to be the truth regarding the idea of Divine 
guidance. This idea, I need hardly point out, is implied in 
the belief that there is manifest in some events “ the judg- 
ment of God.” Guidance for life and conduct comes to us 
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chiefly in two ways. Firstly, it is the veriest commonplace 
that we learn by trial and error. The wisdom of the sage is 
the result of his gathered and garnered experience. By 
intelligent observation he has come to know the tree by its 
fruit. He has become wise about the practical principles of 
life by noting how they have worked out in his own life and 
in the lives of others. 

But not all of a wise man’s knowledge is derived from 
experience. It is not all earth-born. Experience has told 
him how the ends which he knows to be worthy may be 
attained. But it was not from experience that he learned 
that these particular ends are worthy. He obtained that 
information from some higher and more ultimate source. It 
is by virtue of an inborn insight that he knows that there are 
some qualities of life that are good “ through and through,” 
when considered intrinsically, that is, in and by themselves. 
What these particular qualities are need not be elaborated 
here. By a similar insight he also knows that certain other 
qualities of life are, in and by themselves, bad through and 
through. Further, at his best moments he also knows, in an 
equally intuitive way, that he is under an absolute obligation 
to win for all men, so far as he has power, the fullest and 
fairest degree of the finer qualities of life, and to suppress 
those that are evil. The guidance of God is mediated to us, 
I will not say solely, but chiefly and ordinarily by the inter- 
play of the intuitive light of moral insight, and the more 
impirical light revealed to us in what I have called ‘“‘ the 
logic of events.’ Our very first duty as men is to read aright 
the lessons of His providence flashed upon us in this way. 

On the basis of these moral and religious presuppositions, 
has the war any lesson for us? Can this tragedy be said in 
any sense to be a judgment of God? If there is divine 
judgment in it, what is the iniquity, or what is the folly, 
against which this sentence of condemnation has been 
passed ? Unless we can discover that, all God’s dealings 
with us in these calamities will have been in vain. The Lord 
shall have rained His fire and brimstone upon us, but we 
shall have discerned no meaning in the Blitzkrieg. He shall 
have spoken but we shall not have heard. 

Let me say quite plainly at the outset that, in my 
opinion, the perverse ambition of the Dictators and their 
supporters was one, but only one, of the circumstances that 
brought about the war. In view of that undeniable fact it 
can be said with truth that the war is a first instalment to 
them of the wages of their sin. Of that I shall have more to 
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say later, but it is necessary to indicate in advance this aspect 
of the truth in order to avoid grievous misunderstanding. 

The truth, however, which I am most concerned to make 
is that the war cannot be held to be a judgment of God 
upon the multitude of suffering humanity for either moral 
delinquencies or religious unbelief. If there is abundant 
reason to believe that the war has been the outcome of one 
set of evil causes, what right have we to assert that it was 
the judgment of God upon men for a number of other short- 
comings which, so far as we know, had no bearing whatever 
on the outbreak of the conflict ? If it was mainly a product, 
and, as I believe, an almost inevitable product, of an 
imperfect international system, what right have we to divert 
attention from that central fact by suggesting that the 
holocaust is a judgment of God upon humanity for its 
repudiation of Him ? Do we not run the risk of hiding from 
ourselves and from others the real lesson in these events by 
dragging in irrelevances to explain them, however important 
these irrelevances may be in other connections ? 

It is, as I have already stated, our first duty to face up 
to the workings of God in “ the logic of events,” and to find 
His first imperative for us there. If a man keeps a foul 
sewer open at his back-door, it is as certain as anything in 
everyday affairs can be that his children will be plagued with 
fever, and he may from time to time have his heart rung b 
seeing them droop and die. What stupidity, what folly it 
would be for him, in the midst of his grief, to humiliate 
himself before God and confess that he had put money on 
horses and imbibed intoxicants, if. at the same time, in 
defiance of all the laws of sanitation, he persisted in keeping 
open the filthy sewer at his door that was the real source of 
all his trouble. 

Our social evils and our irreligion are bad enough, God 
knows, and it may be within the sweep of His far-reaching 
purpose to stab us wide awake to them in these searching 
days. But they are not the source of our present woe, nor, 
if there is any sense in the idea of Divine guidance, are they 
the chief evils to which God is directing our attention to-day. 
On the contrary, the evils He is judging, and the evils He 
would have us condemn, are the evils that actually brought 
about the war. 

The “‘ logic of events ” has been at work and has set in 
motion an avalanche. A set of evil political conditions, all 
perfectly familiar, have been allowed to work out their 
accustomed evil fruit in their accustomed evil way. Hell 
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has been let loose on us, and the reasons are not so very 
mysterious. If the judgment of God can be said to be 
manifest in these events at all, it is a judgment directed 
primarily not against low morals but against bad politics ; 
not against defects within our society but against folly in 
our external affairs. 

If we want to know the mind of God for mankind at the 
present time, the main question we should ask ourselves is, 
What were the chief factors in the situation that gave rise 
to the war? They are apparently not too familiar, and 
deserve a brief restatement. First, there were widespread 
throughout Europe deep feelings of injustice. Whether they 
were baseless or not is irrelevant ; they were there, and were 
highly dangerous. A sense of injustice is the most perilous 
feeling that can animate a human soul, for while it is often 
associated in its origin with some selfish desire, it also links 
up his discontent with his conscience, which is the noblest 
and most imperious part of his being. If the things at stake 
are thought to be important, a sense of wrong will often 
tempt a man to violence, if he thinks that he has a chance of 
defeating the wrong in that way. Men have always been 
found ready enough to fight and die for what they have 
thought to be “ the right,” however mistaken their notions 
may have been. ‘“‘ What Germany suffers from, and what 
makes her so dangerous,”’ said a recent writer, ‘‘ is a sense of 
injustice ” (The Price of Peace in Europe, by Frank Darvell). 
Germany’s sense of injustice was, no doubt, largely perverted, 
but that did not make it any the less explosive. 

A second vital factor in the fateful situation that ended 
in war was the emergence of a national leader who was able 
to mobilise these feelings of discontent and injustice. He had 
skill, he was unscrupulous, he saw his chance and he took it. 
But a seething mass of discontented men has generally been 
able to find a leader to act for them as a spear-head. Hitler 
has not been the first, nor, if international anarchy is allowed 
to continue, will he be the last to exploit a situation rendered 
dangerous by a widespread feeling of wrong. 

The third factor in the situation, and the one that could 
most easily be modified, was just the system of international 
anarchy that gave Hitler his chance. Europe had no 


judicial machinery adequate to deal with such a ruffian. 
Since the dawn of history, however, a competent and 
impartial tribunal, if backed by adequate force, has proved 
to be an almost magical instrument for sublimating the 
passions roused by a sense of wrong. In default of such a 
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tribunal men almost invariably feel in their bones that they 
ought to fight for the right. Alas, in 1939 no such tribunal 
was available in Europe. The brave attempt made in 1919 
to establish such a tribunal had failed. It failed because the 
nations, while establishing on paper the rule of law, refused 
to put effectively organised force behind it. Instead of 
arming the law, they continued to arm themselves. The test 
of experience, or shall we say “ the judgment of God,” soon 
showed that the experiment begun in 1919, noble as it was 
in many respects, was in reality only anarchy over again, 
thinly camouflaged. 

Such were the outstanding factors in the situation that 
gave rise to the war. If it is the judgment of God, and I 
personally believe that it is, it is His judgment upon that 
evil, unstable, anarchic state of affairs that spawned upon 
the world this brood of sorrows. We are not dealing honestly 
with the situation, or with our responsibilities towards it, if 
we simply push all these causes of the war out of our thoughts, 
and content ourselves with vague general confessions of sin. 
There was certainly sin involved in the situation, as I have 
already pointed out, the sin of those who brazenly took 
advantage of the state of anarchy in Europe to advance 
their own interests by unscrupulous violence, regardless of 
the rights of others, and in utter contempt of the offers of 
arbitration made to them. That sin will bring its own 
reward in time, and perhaps beyond time, to those who were 
involved in it. 

But we are surely strangely remiss in our reading of the 
facts if, in view of all the factors in the situation, we conclude 
that, since deliberate wrong-doing (i.e. sin) precipitated the 
war, we should give ourselves solely to the work of moral 
regeneration, so that such wickedness may not recur, and 
all war be thus prevented in all time to come. If sin had been 
the sole cause of the war, that would be the obvious con- 
clusion to draw; and there are not a few who speak and 
write as if that, in truth, were the only practical lesson we 
were intended by God to learn. But in an imperfect world 
where “ sin works,” we cannot afford to ignore the comple- 
mentary truth expressed in the familiar line. 

‘* The means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.” If 
our forefathers had salved their consciences with the thought 
that the evils associated with tyranny, and slavery and 
unregulated capitalism were, after all, only an expression of 
the individual sins of those who misused these archaic 
institutions, the vast evils of these institutions would still be 
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with us. Our reforming forefathers did not satisfy them- 
selves with any such comfortable conclusion. They recog- 
nised, indeed, that men misused those institutions. They 
probably had a feeling, too, that if human nature were perfect 
the institutions would serve their purposes well enough. The 
slave-masters would all be ideal fellows, and would treat 
their slaves precisely as a high-minded employer would do 
under a régime of freedom. Happily for us they did not 
satisfy themselves with any such narrow-minded moralising. 
They recognised that the institutions themselves, as they 
existed at that time, were evil; they enticed men to sin; 
they made it harder for men to do right and easier for them 
to do wrong. The reformers drew the proper conclusion that 
the institutions themselves must be either ended or mended. 

The plain obligation laid upon Christian men in our 
day by the terrible demonstrations we have had of the 
perils inherent in anarchy are not different in principle 
from the obligations laid upon our reforming forefathers. 
The Church, of course, has still laid upon it the supreme task 
of inspiring in men’s hearts the spirit of Christian love, so 
that they may be able to see these evils and be ready to 
sympathise with all who suffer because of them. But it is 
surely also part of the abiding duty of the Church to educate 
men in “ the logic of events,”’ so that they may be able and 
willing to lay the axe to the root of every evil tree that brings 
forth evil fruit. So long as the Church believes in the 
righteousness of God, she will endeavour to persuade men 
to righteous living; but she will also continue to call 
attention to all social and political institutions that plainly 
and persistently tempt men to their destruction. 

Tennyson in one of his poems says that God “ thunders 
by law.” My argument has implied that there is a law 
inherent in community life in this imperfect world that 
anarchy leads to strife. That, I believe, is the lesson that is 
once more being impressed on the mind and heart of 
humanity in the midst of this second Armageddon. It is a 
lesson which men in smaller communities have not been 
slow to learn, because in such communities the “logic of 
events ’’ was much easier to decipher than in a community 
of nations. The history of the evolution of institutions of 
justice shows that at a very early stage in their development 
peoples learned that, if they were to continue to live together, 
they must at all costs prevent disgruntled people from taking 
the law into their own hands. ‘“* Vengeance,” said Bacon, 
** is a sort of wild justice.” But wise men speedily discovered 
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that this “ wild justice ” satisfied one party only and led to 
blood feuds. Gradually private vengeance was supplanted 
by the orderly procedure of the court of law. 


‘* By degree, [says H. L. Hobhouse], there developed 
the conception that it is the duty of the court to try the 
case, to obtain proof of the facts, to give its own verdict, 
and to execute its verdict by its own officers ’’ (Morals 
in Evolution, p. 118). 


To-day wise men know that the judgment of God is 
equally emphatic in its condemnation of “ wild justice ” in 
the society of nations. It never worked in small com- 
munities, and now we know that it will never work in large 
communities either. And the reason is not far to seek. In 
the large community, just as in the small, the makers of 
peace and order have to find some means of controlling and 
satisfying the very same imperious and clashing demands 
for justice. 

Why is this demand for justice so imperious? Just 
because it is, wittingly or unwittingly, the deepest demand 
of conscience. It is a demand for that status which will 
afford to each an opportunity of the best life possible for 
him, compatible with a like opportunity being granted to all 
others. And why do men’s demands for justice so often 
clash ? Just because, when men dispute about their rights, 
the situation is often so complicated that they cannot see 
eye toeye. And why, it may finally be asked, have we reason 
to think that a properly constituted tribunal would be able 
to resolve international disputes? We have reason to 
believe this, just because, while human intelligence may not 
always be able to determine justice with infallible accuracy, 
experience has shown that the vast majority of people are 
willing to accept as justice that determination of it which is 
arrived at by a competent and impartial court,—on one 
condition, namely, that the findings of the court be imposed 
impartially on all, whether they like the findings or not, and 
ruffians prevented from taking the law into their own hands. 

In any case, until some such way is found of resolving the 
clashing demands of nations for justice, or what they think 
justice, we may anticipate ever-recurring periods of war. 


“* To look for a continuation of harmony between a 
number of independent, unconnected sovereignties in 
the same neighbourhood would be to disregard the 
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uniform course of human events, and to set at defiance 
the accumulated experience of ages.” 


This opinion is as true of Europe to-day as it was of the 
American Colonies 150 years ago, when Alexander Hamilton 
voiced it in The Federalist. This same sentiment was 
expressed by Lord Lothian in a memorable phrase in his last 
great utterance to the American people. “ The plain truth 
is,” he said, “‘ that peace and order always depend . . . on 
there being an overwhelming power behind just law.” 
Those who are disposed to think that this is just a declaration 
of the principles of “‘ power politics’ ought to remember 
that the distinguishing mark of power politics is not the 
presence of power but the absence of organised, authoritative 
justice. 

Why then, it may be asked, have not the nations long 
ago abandoned this policy of anarchy in their international 
affairs, if it is thus obviously seen to stand under the judg- 
ment of God? Why have they not established the rule of 
law in their dealings with one another? Not, I believe, 
because either they, or their leaders, have been cursed with 
a double dose of original sin, but simply because it has 
hitherto been difficult to devise an international constitution 
which would satisfy the clamant demands for both national 
independence and the rule of law. Both seem to be essential 
to human well-being, and yet they seem to be incompatible. 
I do not pretend that I have a cut-and-dry solution of the 
problem up my sleeve. What I would like to say, with all 
the emphasis of which I am capable, is that some solution 
to this problem will have to be found before men will agree 
to beat their swords into ploughshares. Citizens hand in 
their guns only when they are assured of the protection of 
the law. I may further add that, after long study of the 
subject, I am confidently of the opinion that, so far as all 
democratic states are concerned, a solution could be found 
at the end of this war in some type of federalism, perhaps 
widely different from anything of the sort that the world has 
hitherto known. There is room for new discoveries and 
fresh inventions in the field of politics as elsewhere. The 
duty of men of good will is to see that the need for them is 
not side-tracked or ignored. 

R. CORKEY. 
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ETHICS AND BELIEF IN 
DR A. C. EWING. 


GOD. 


I wisH to deal in this article with the connection between 
ethics and the belief in God. In particular I wish to examine 
the statement often made that ethics presupposes belief in 
God. Now, if we admit that any atheists or agnostics ever 
do anything ethically praiseworthy, we cannot possibly 
maintain that ethics always presupposes conscious belief in 
God, but one might still hold that it presupposes belief in 
God in the sense that these atheists are inconsistent in that 
they act in accordance with ethical beliefs which they could 
only justify by assuming what they deny. This is a different 
and stronger statement than the statement that ethics 
implies the existence of God. For it might be the case that 
we could legitimately argue from ethical premisses to the 
existence of God without its being the case that we could not 
know or justifiably believe the ethical premisses without 
first assuming the existence of God. . To take an analogous 
case, anybody who believes in the argument from design 
argues for the existence of God from certain features of 
animal bodies, but he would never therefore hold that a 
person could not observe these features accurately or discover 
them scientifically without first assuming the existence of 
God. And similarly we might be able to have knowledge or 
hold justified beliefs in ethics without first assuming the 
existence of God and yet find that these ethical beliefs, 
which we could not help accepting quite independently of 
any theological question, if carried out logically, implied a 
God. Let us first then consider whether ethics must be based 
logically on a belief in God. I shall try to show that it cannot 
be based on this, without prejudicing the further question 
whether ethics can itself form the basis of valid arguments 
for the existence of God. If there is to be any justifiable 
ethics at all, I contend, it can be seen to be justifiable quite 
875 
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independently of theology, though it may perhaps afterwards 
lead to theology. 

So I am asking now whether we can base our ethics on 
theology. In the first place I contend that to do so would 
involve a vicious circle. Obviously we cannot deduce our 
ethics from belief in any sort of God: it must be a good 
God, but how could we possibly reach the conception of a 
good God without presupposing the independent prior 
validity of our ethical thought ? Without that we could 
have no notion what goodness meant, or what kinds of 
things were good, so that the word would be meaningless to 
us and give us no indication that, e.g., God was a God of 
justice rather than of injustice, of love rather than hate. 
For it to do this we should need to have first acquired the 
knowledge that love and not hate was good. Even if belief 
in God were based exclusively not on our reason at all but 
on the revelation of Christ, there would be little ground 
indeed for believing the revelation if we did not assume that 
Christ was good, and we could not assume this without 
trusting to our own power of ethical discrimination. We 
cannot possibly discover what God’s nature is independently 
of any ethical assumptions at all. 

Secondly, granted we could somehow establish the 
existence of a perfectly righteous God without presupposing 
any ethical propositions at all, how would that help us in 
determining what is right? We may conclude that the 
right is what God wills, but how can we know that something 
is willed by God without first knowing that it is right ? We 
cannot observe God telepathically to find out what he 
wills. It is true, some people claim to receive direct guidance 
from God as to what they ought to do, but at any rate the 
majority of people are not in that position now, yet they are 
certainly capable without it of coming to more or less rational 
decisions as to what they ought to do. We surely do not 
need any theological premiss or any special revelation from 
God to see that certain things such as cruelty are bad and 
others good. If certain acts are right and certain things 
good in their intrinsic nature—({I do not mean physical 
things, but mental acts, experiences, etc., ‘‘ the good life ”’ in 
short)—as we surely can see they are, even God could not 
make them bad or wrong by willing to do so any more than 
he could make 2+ 2=5. The goodness or rightness of 
something follows from its nature in the given context and 
is determined by that. 


If things are good or right because God willed them to be 
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— 
n 


so, he cannot will them because they are good or right, and 
God’s will becomes merely arbitrary and not ethical at all. 


n If so there could be no goodness in obeying it or reason to 
ld obey it except the fear of punishment. A God who made 
Ir arbitrary orders would deserve obedience no more than 
d Hitler except that he would have even more power than 
a Hitler to make things uncomfortable for those who did not 
or obey him, but these selfish prudential considerations are 
id certainly not a foundation for ethics at all. The conception 
of of God as “‘ omnipotent ’” may have senses in which it is 
0 justifiable, but it is, I think, very generally admitted among 
of theologians that God is not omnipotent in the sense of being 
2, able to do things which are self-contradictory. If God’s will 
e is an ethical will, it must be itself determined by what is 
f good. It might indeed be held that the moral laws follow 
t from God’s nature without holding that they follow from 
d God’s will, but the question still remains how we can know 
t what the moral laws are. The only way is to see first what 
t is good, and then attribute it to God because it is good and 
e we believe God to be good. No doubt there are some duties 
y which we could in a sense deduce from the existence of a 


good God. If there is a God and God is good, .we can deduce 
that we ought in some sense to worship God, but likewise we 
can deduce particular duties from the existence of human 
beings to whom we stand in certain relations, e.g. if we have 
good parents we can deduce that we ought to respect and 
love them, but this does not mean that our parents have 
power to create moral laws. It only means that as a result 
of their existence and action we are in a position in which 
certain moral laws, which they did not create, apply. No 
doubt there is a difference, because, while it may be a man’s 
duty under certain circumstances to refuse to obey the will 
or serve the interests of even good parents, it could never be 
his duty to refuse to serve God, so that a theist can say in a 
sense that all duties are covered by the command—Serve 
God. But we cannot possibly deduce all our duties simply 
from the command—Serve God, because we could not know 
how to serve God without knowing independently what was 
good and right. God can only be served by fulfilling the 
moral law, and therefore the principle of serving God does 
not tell us what we ought to do prior to other ethical assump- 
tions. To serve or obey God we must have some idea as to 
what God’s will is, and we can only have that by deciding 
what our duty is and then assuming that it is God’s will that 
we should do our duty, so we come back to the same point 
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again. I conclude that ethics cannot be derived from 
theology, but must rather come first. It does not follow 
that it may not serve as the basis of an argument for the 
existence of God. 

It might be said that ethics rested not on natural theology 
but on revealed theology. It has been said, e.g., that Christ 
has revealed that God is loving and that it is plain that we 
ought therefore to imitate God. But (a) unless we are 
content to base our religion merely on external signs and 
miracles, one could hardly find ground to accept the 
Christian revelation without assuming as one of our pre- 
misses that Christ and his message were ethically good; 
(b) in so far as it is anything that can be made a moral 
imperative, as opposed to feelings of emotional affection 
towards particular people by whom we are attracted, the 
command to love our neighbour can only mean that we 
should genuinely interest ourselves in, seek and desire the 
good of our neighbour, and to apply this it is absolutely 
indispensable to have means of deciding independently what 
his good is and the right means to it. 

However, one must distinguish the logical question 
whether ethics presupposes a belief in God from the psycho- 
logical question whether men can live a good life without 
believing in God. People often talk as though the latter were 
impossible, but while I do not want to deny that the belief 
in God, and, more specifically, a Christian God, can be at 
least a great help to an ethically good life, we cannot get 
over the fact that there are good atheists and agnostics and 
therefore we cannot say that it is a necessary condition. Of 
course to say that men can live an ethically good life without 
believing in God is not the same as to say that men can live a 
good life without God. On the theistic view nothing in fact 
can happen without God at least allowing it, and men were 
ultimately created by God and could not have acted at all 
without him, but it does not follow that in order to live well 
ethically a man must necessarily know that this is the case. 
I could not live at all without my nerves functioning, but I 
lived for many years and many people have lived for their 
whole lives without having any idea that such things as the 
nerves existed at all. No doubt if we think it necessary to 
believe that a person cannot act well without special grace 
from God, we can say that the good atheist and agnostic 
receive the grace unconsciously without knowing that they 
are receiving it; but it seems to me a worthier conception of 
God to think that he created men in such a way that they 
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will eventually—not necessarily in this life—work out their 
own salvation than that he needs to make constant miracu- 
lous interventions by grace. Being a teacher of philosophy 
and not a theologian, I am always puzzled by the way in 
which many theologians and preachers say that if a person 
does good it is not he but Christ or God in him who is doing 
the good, unless they merely mean that the good is ulti- 
mately due to God because the man could not have come 
into existence or continued to exist without God. But if he 
was ultimately created by God this does not alter the fact 
that it is as true that he is now good as that any other 
created thing is what it is, and you cannot both attribute 
the good in him only to God and the evil only to the man 
himself, who is after all regarded as created by God. No 
doubt there is a sense in which he is free, but if he is only 
free to do evil and the good all comes from God and is not 
his doing, freedom is of little value indeed. 

Why should a religious motive be necessary for ethical 
action? Justice is better than injustice even if we do not 
live for ever, though its good effects are no doubt likely to 
be more far-reaching if we do live for ever; and even if 
good were not to triumph completely, it would still be our 
duty to make it triumph partially as far as we could in our 
small world. Because we cannot get everything it does not 
follow that it is not worth while trying for anything, and it 
would still be far better for its own sake and for its effects 
on other human beings to live a good than a bad life even 
if this life were all. Certainly, if we have no right to suppose 
justice to be better than injustice in this life, we have no 
right or reason to suppose it to produce better effects in a 
future life. There could be no reason to think that God 
would reward justice in a future life unless justice was good 
here and now, and there could be no reason to suppose that 
it would by its intrinsic nature produce good effects in a 
future life if it did not do so here and now. Even if the 
universe as a whole be bad or indifferent, there is a small 
part which we can make better, and good is good whether 
it is universal or rare, whether the powers which control the 
universe take account of it or ignore it, whether it is merely 
an accident or belongs to the essential nature of things. 
That being so, if and in so far as we really care about good, 
we will try to doit whether we believe in God or not; and if 
we do not care about good, we will not, even if we believe in 
God, do good, at any rate from right motives. No doubt 
the belief in God makes it easier to act well, but there is no 
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reason to contradict the verdict of experience that a man 
can be good and good in a very high degree without believing 
in God. There are certain specifically religious values which 
he presumably cannot gain as long as he does not believe, but 
the absence of these cannot reflect on his moral will. I do 
not wish to go to the other extreme and say that the belief 
in God is no help towards leading a good life, but theologians 
and preachers must be careful by exaggeration not to fly in 
the face of experience. There is no practical or logical 
reason why a person should not strive to his utmost for the 
good even if he does not believe in God, for the good is worth 
having for its own sake and can attract by its intrinsic 
nature, but it may be granted that the belief in a good and 
loving God is capable of providing and very often does 
provide a strong additional motive. Similarly, if justice is 
better than injustice, a man ought to choose it even if he 
does not expect to survive bodily death, but if he thinks 
that he is immortal or will live much longer than one would 
naturally expect from the fate of his body, then the desire 
to seek justice and all goodness is liable to be correspondingly 
strengthened, because we will attach more importance to the 
value of what lasts for a long time than to the value of an 
ephemeral object. If we do not value goodness in this life 
neither the extension of it to another nor the affirmation that 
it dominates the universe through God can give it value 
for us; but if we do value goodness our desire for it may be 
strengthened by the beliefs that a loving God is on the side 
of goodness and that the good effects of our actions will be 
greater and more lasting than we would have supposed if 
this life were all, and in cases where we are tempted to do 
wrong the additional strengthening of the desire for good 
may just turn the scale and make the difference between 
overcoming the temptation and giving way to it. 

The upshot of all this is that we must recognise what has 
often been called the autonomy of ethics. Ethics is, I think, 
a branch of study of its own which cannot be reduced to or 
be derived from any other. Almost all other branches of 
study are about what is, and you cannot derive what ought 
to be from what is by any process of logic. This remark can 
be applied both to metaphysicians or theologians and to 
empiricist philosophers. It is fairly common nowadays to 
try to make ethics a branch of psychology by defining 
* good ” in terms of desire or “ right ” in terms of emotions 
of approval. But the fact that most people desire something 
or that most people feel approval of it can give no possible 
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ground for the obligation to pursue it, as opposed to giving 
causes why people in fact pursue it, and it surely ought to be 
clear enough, even to empiricist philosophers, that ethical 
questions cannot be settled either by mere introspection or 
by a collection of statistics as to people’s emotions or desires 
so that ethics cannot be reduced to a branch of any empirical 
science such as psychology. I think one can see that purely 
psychological definitions of ethical terms will not do, without 
investigating all definitions of this kind that might be 
proposed, as we can see that no definition of ethical terms 
purely by means of e.g. numbers would do without investi- 
gating all, or indeed any, numerical expressions in detail 
and seeing that they are not equivalent to ethical terms. 
However, the philosophers who would contradict me in this 
point are not the opponents with whom I am dealing now. 
I merely want to affirm my view that the conceptions of 
ethics such as good, right, obligation are not at all like non- 
ethical concepts and cannot be reduced to them. That is 
what is usually meant when a philosopher maintains that 
“good” or “right” is “* indefinable.” He does not mean 
that we cannot know what it is, by no means, but merely 
that we cannot reduce it to anything else. We know what 
the colour yellow is, but it is indefinable since we cannot 
analyse it in terms of anything else in such a way that a 
person who was colour-blind could know what it was like, 
though we might well be able to define it in the sense of 
giving its universal concomitants, e.g. by stating the wave- 
length of yellow light. Now goodness is no doubt a very 
different kind of characteristic from yellowness, but it might 
well agree with it in this respect. It is a doubtful and difficult 
question which of the terms of ethics—good, right, obligation 
—is fundamental and which has to be defined in terms of 
another or whether they are all indefinable, but at any rate 
it is surely the case that we cannot define any of them in 
terms of anything non-ethical. 

We may then answer the question what “good” or 
‘ought ” is by saying that they are indefinable, or at any 
rate that this is the case with at least one ethical term, but 
when we have said that we have not said very much. It 
must not be supposed that this answer need preclude us 
from saying a great deal more about good or obligation. It 
is valuable chiefly negatively as a reply to those who deny 
the characteristic nature of ethical concepts and ignore the 
difference between them and any ordinary concept of 
psychology, but when we have said “‘ good” or “ obligation ” 
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is indefinable we ought not to feel as if we had exhausted all 
questions as to its nature or as if there was nothing more 
to be said. It may, therefore, still turn out to be the case 
that a further investigation of ethical concepts will show 
them really to imply the notion of God. But a negative 
condition which any such proof must fulfil is that it must 
not make them reducible to metaphysical or theological 
concepts which do not in themselves already contain the 
ethical concept any more than to purely psychological con- 
cepts, and that, whatever its ultimate implications, ethics 
must be recognised as an autonomous branch of knowledge 
and justified belief with distinctive concepts of its own. I 
am aware that “ intuitions ” conflict in ethics and that in 
the absence of strict proof there is still the possibility of 
ethical scepticism, but a person who is not convinced of the 
truth of any ethical propositions is hardly likely to be con- 
vinced of the existence of God. 

Now I can hardly help believing that it should be possible 
to discover a good argument from ethics to the existence of 
God, but of the many attempts which have been made to 
formulate such an argument none entirely satisfy me. It 
may be that no argument for the existence of God can be at 
all conclusive except the “‘ argument from religious experi- 
ence,” which is really, I think, not so much an argument as 
an assertion of the possibility of a non-inferential knowledge 
of God or of non-inferential conviction sufficient to justify 
belief, but it is at least worth while trying such an ethical 
argument and of course many people have tried it. I think 
religious experience is a very important datum, and I do not 
want to dispute the view that in some form it is the main 
ground for religious belief; but it would be at any rate helpful 
if we could also have an argument from ethical premisses. 
Any ethical conviction too must be in the last resort either 
intuitive itself or rest on some ethical convictions which are, 
but it is far more difficult to be a sceptic about the whole of 
ethics than to be a sceptic about the existence of God. 
Certainly I myself and, I suppose, the great majority of 
people can be more certain about some ethical propositions 
than about any propositions as to the existence or nature of 
God, and therefore if we can argue from ethics to God it will 
be an argument from the more certain and not from the 
less. Whatever a man may say in a philosophical argument, 
he can hardly help really believing some ethical proposi- 
tions. And, if we could show that the notion of obligation 
entailed the existence of God, any ethical proposition what- 
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re would be sufficient as premiss from which to argue to 
God. 

It has, of course, often been noted that as a matter of 
empirical fact ethical experience often tends to lead to 
religious experience. One of the ways in which this happens 
is because there is a feeling that ethics cannot be so central 
to and all-important for life as it is without being grounded 
in the ultimate nature of the real. Can this be developed 
into an argument of a genuinely philosophical character ? 

It would be quite impossible to consider here all the 
arguments for the existence of God which have been based 
on ethical considerations. But let us takeafew. The ethical 
argument for the existence of God which is best known 
among students of philosophy is that of Kant. Putting 
aside certain complications and weaknesses, or at least 
difficulties, which I think might have been avoided, the 
argument amounts to this: The moral law commands us to 
pursue the summum bonum. But this is what one might call 
‘* a wild goose-chase ” if the summum bonum is unattainable 
by man. Nowthe attainment of the summum bonum depends 
partly on us, but partly also on nature. Therefore, if the 
summum bonum is to be attainable nature must be ordered 
so that it can be attained, 7.e. nature must be so ordered as 
to conform to the ends of morality. But the only way in 
which we at least can think of nature as thus ordered is by 
thinking of nature as controlled by a supreme mind possessed 
of perfect goodness and wisdom to see what the moral ends 
are and always act accordingly, that is, by accepting the 
belief in God. There is also an argument for immortality 
included in the argument of Kant’s, based on the fact that 
the summum bonum is not attainable in this life, but we can 
ignore that for our purpose here. 

I think the argument has a certain probability value, but 
it certainly is not clear that our ethical knowledge logically 
implies that the swmmum bonum is attainable. No doubt if 
we knew that we ought to attain the summum bonum it 
would follow that we could do so; but then we do not know 
that we ought to attain it, we only know that we ought to 
attain it if we can and in so far as we can. To attain it 
absolutely whether in this life or in eternity seems in any 
case to contradict the nature of a finite being unless we limit 
somewhat narrowly our conception of the good. All pro- 
positions about what we ought to do in the strictly ethical 
sense of “‘ ought’ presuppose a proposition to the effect 
that we can do it, though it may very often be our duty to 
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try to do something before we know whether we can in the 
hope that we can, but in these cases what we are judging is 
that we ought to try, not that we ought to do the thing. 
And I cannot possibly judge that I ought to attain the 
summum bonum till I know that I can, only that I ought to 
pursue it. But does the fact that I ought to pursue some- 
thing prove that it is in my power to attain it completely ? 
It may well be the duty of a student to work for a first 
though he does not know whether he can or cannot attain 
the first, and even if we knew positively that we can never 
attain the swummum bonum it would not follow that we ought 
not to pursue it as far as we can. It would indeed be fatal 
to ethics if we could not make any difference for the better 
whatever we did, but not merely if we cannot attain the 
ideal. Even on the most pessimistic view it does make some 
difference at least to the amount of good in our lives and our 
neighbours’ for the next few years whether we act well or ill; 
and even if it made no more difference than this, if good is 


good, it is still worth while seeking it even though we cannot . 


produce as much of it as we should like. 

The best that might be said for Kant’s ethical “ proof ”’ 
of God seems to be that it has a certain degree of force as a 
probable argument. We know that we cannot attain our 
ideals now, but if they are for ever unattainable it is perhaps 
strange that we should have them at all. Our strong con- 
viction of the validity of the ideal and of our obligation to 
pursue it suggests the belief that it is not a mere will-o’-the- 
wisp but can sometime be fulfilled. But I must admit that 
it does not seem to me that the argument is of very great 
strength by itself. 

Secondly, it is often argued—this argument is in fact 
substituted for the other by Kant in his posthumous work— 
that the conception of the moral law implies a law giver who 
must himself be an embodiment, so to speak, of the perfect 
moral law. The argument is connected with the conception 
of the moral law as a kind of command, command implying 
a commander. This raises the difficulty already mentioned 
in regard to the notion of ethics as the command of God, i.e. 
that if acts are right only because God commands them 
God’s commands must be purely arbitrary since he cannot 
then be commanding them because they are right. A possible 
way out is to admit that, granted a certain situation, it 
follows that a certain kind of action is the best to choose and 
that this is a thing which God cannot alter any more than 
the fact that 2+ 2 = 5, but that the peculiar obligatory 
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character of actions which are the best to choose is to be 
explained by the fact that God commands us to choose the 
best, whatever that is. In that case the reference to God 
does not determine what particular actions are duties but is 
implied in the fact that any action bears the character of 
duty at all. This seems to be the view held by Professor de 
Burgh in From Morality to Religion. 

Now it is quite certain that the notion of command does 
not exhaust the notion of obligation. Merely that I am 
commanded to do it is no reason for doing anything except 
on grounds of selfish prudence. But being commanded 
might still be a necessary part of the notion of obligation, 
and if so it is at least very plausible to say that the command 
which constitutes a part of this notion could only come from 
a being conceived as theists conceive God. For a being who 
was of such a nature that his command could help to con- 
stitute the obligatory character of all moral acts would have 
to be conceived as ethically perfect himself since otherwise 
\his commands would not be moral laws, and the peculiar 


|) status which belongs to his commands could not plausibly 


be assigned to them if he were not also ontologically supreme, 
the fundamental basis of reality. The chief difficulty about 
this argument is to be sure that we have really seen that an 
obligation implies a command and not merely that it has a 
certain analogy to commands, and I cannot feel satisfied 
that I have seen this, though it may be true. 

Another favourite argument is that we can only explain 
the possibility of moral judgement if we have an ideal 
standard and our possession of this .standard can only be 
explained if we have derived it from an ethically perfect 
being. But the empirical facts of ethical development rather 
suggest, though we must be careful to say they do not prove, 
that our ideal is derived by an extension ad infinitum of 


_ characteristics which we have already found present in a 
| very limited degree in some of our actions and of those of 


our neighbours. Descartes, for example, would say that I 
could not make any ethical judgement at all without pre- 
supposing an idea of perfection to serve as a sort of implicit 
standard. But it does not seem to me that this is a necessary 
supposition or in fact true. I am not satisfied that I might 
not perceive that A was better than B without having some 
obscure idea of a being that was perfectly good. In order to 
perceive that one man is taller than another I need not have 
an idea of a sort of superman who is so tall that no being 
could be taller. 
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I shall now indicate the lines on which I should work if I 
were constructing an ethical argument for the existence of 
God. Any such argument must assume, I take it, a “ non- 
naturalistic ’’ view of ethics, it must assume that good and 
ought are not analysable without residuum into psychologica] 
terms. That is to say, something is morally wrong, for instance, 
means more than that human beings are so constituted that 
they do not happen to like it, or anything of that kind. If 
this is not granted, there certainly could be no good ethical 
argument for the existence of God ; if it is granted, the two 
most promising lines of approach to such an argument seem 
to me the following. (1) We should note that, when I am 
under an obligation to do something, what I ought to do is 
always something that is not yet a fact. If it were a fact and 
I had already done it, I should no longer be under an obliga- 
tion to do it. Further, any reason that I can give why I 
ought to perform a particular action itself refers to what is 
not already a fact. This is obvious where the reason is that 
it will lead to good consequences, since the consequences are 
ex hypothesi not yet realised, and some moral philosophers 
think that consequences, in a wide sense, provide the only 
kind of ultimate reason why we ought to do or not do any- 
thing. But, even if we say, as I should be inclined to do 
with regard to some actions, that the ultimate reason why 
we ought to perform them does not lie in the good they will 
produce as their consequence, but in the fact that the action, 
e.g., fulfils a promise, or again in the intrinsic goodness of the 
action, the same point still applies. For the promise will 
only be fulfilled if the action is done, and the action is not 
yet done; and, again, if we give as our reason the intrinsic 
goodness of the action, if performed, we are giving as our 
reason a characteristic of something which is not yet a fact. 
The basis of moral obligation in any particular case, if we 
make no further assumptions, seems then always to be 
something hypothetical, not something that actually is the 
case, but something that will be the case if something 
happens. If we cannot say anything more, a moral obligation 
then seems always to be based on something not real, some- 
thing which does not exist at all at the time and may never 
exist, since we do not always fulfil our obligations, though 
they remain obligations. We may talk eloquently about the 
moral law even without admitting the existence of God, but 
moral laws are only hypothetical propositions, and if we take 
obligation seriously it is difficult to see how it can be based 
on a mere hypothetical proposition. I know we may speak 
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of hypothetical facts as real though not existent, and coin a 
technical word, subsistence, to describe their kind of reality, 
but I think this is only to disguise the difficulty with a word. 
What will happen if we do so and so may be a reason why a 
wise man will choose one course rather than another, but it 
is difficult to see how something not yet real could have 
authority to oblige us. These considerations suggest that we 
require a basis for obligation over and above the fact that 
certain acts, if done, will have a certain character, though 
this is no doubt quite sufficient to make one action a duty 
rather than another granted that there are obligations at all. 
If so, it may be asked what being could serve as the basis of 
all obligation. It must be an actual existent being, not a 
hypothetical fact. It may further be argued that it must be 
a being conceived as spiritual, for moral laws cannot reside 
in a merely physical or merely sentient entity, and that it 
must be a being conceived as supremely good, otherwise the 
moral law is not actually realised in this being. Further, if 
we conceived this being merely as a kind of angelic super- 
man, not as the basis of all that is, it is impossible to see how 
the fact that the moral law was realised in his nature could 
give it this peculiar authority it has. If, however, the moral 
law is bound up with the very structure of reality the position 
is different and that might account for its unique claim and 
authority. I know that many philosophers would say that 
we just see that it has this authority, and that this fact, 
which I admit we see to be a fact, needs no accounting for, 
but I doubt whether they have thought of or sufficiently 
grasped the point that apart from a view such as that which 
I have suggested the basis of obligation is something that is 
not at the time to which the obligation refers, and perhaps 
never will be, real. I do not wish to be dogmatic as to this 
argument, and it is possible that I could not work it out 
without talking nonsense, but it certainly seems to me a line 
of approach which calls for attention. In developing it we 
should have to be careful to avoid the pitfall which I have 
already mentioned involved in saying that acts are right 
because God wills them, but I have already mentioned ways 
in which this danger might be averted. We might conceive 
the moral law as based on the nature of God, but not on the 
will of God, or we might conclude that, while what it was 
best to choose in a particular case, and so what our obliga- 
tions in a particular case were, depended directly on the 
intrinsic nature of the alternative actions and their conse- 
quences, the obligatory character of such acts or the fact 
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that there were obligations at all depended directly on our 
relation to God. Certainly it would not follow from the 
argument that theology as such could tell us what we ought 
to do in particular cases, though it could argue from the 
general nature of ethical truths to the existence of God. 

(2) A second line of approach is this. I have rejected the 
view that to say something is good or obligatory is merely to 
say something about human psychology, merely to say, e.g., 
that human beings have certain feelings towards it. What 
can we say about ethical concepts then except that they are 
indefinable ? It is not altogether satisfactory as an ultimate 
account to say that certain things have these indefinable 
properties and others have not or have the reverse ones and 
that this is all there is to it. Unless he is convinced that 
metaphysics is impossible, a philosopher should aspire to 
some view that at least indicates some systematic con- 
nection between value and reality, without thereby main- 
taining that they are identical, which is of course not true. 
It is difficult to suppose that the ultimate solution is simply 
that there happen to be these two very different kinds of 
facts, facts of existence and facts of value, side by side and 
that there is no explanation or anything more to be said 
about it. But it is impossible to conceive how such a system 
could be conceived except in one of two ways: either we 
might conceivably be able to correlate degrees of value with 
degrees of reality or degrees of importance in the whole, in 
which case the most fundamental things in the real would 
be the best and other things would be good in proportion as 
they partook of their nature, or we might conclude that the 
ultimate reason for existence lay in value, in which case we 
should have at least a teleological conception of the universe. 
If we cannot pass from existence to value, as my earlier 
arguments suggest, may it not be time to try the reverse 
road? But, whichever of the two alternatives I have 
suggested were adopted, we might find that we had gone far 
towards providing a good ethical argument for the existence 
of God. It seems indeed absurd to a superficial view to 
suggest at this moment of the world’s history that reality is 
dominated by values, but the problem of evil is common to 
all theologies. I do not think it is wholly incapable of 
solution on principle, on the line that certain goods could 
not be attained except in a struggle against evil. 


A. C. EWING. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 
PROFESSOR ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. 


At the present time, when we are more than ever conscious 
of our great literary heritage, and turn to it increasingly for 
refreshment and inspiration, Canon Hutchinson’s exhaustive 
edition of the works of George Herbert ! is especially welcome. 
It will lead many of us, under his expert guidance, to 
re-examine a poet well worth our perusal, and to re-discover 
a personality of singular charm and beauty. Herbert has 
found at last his ideal editor. Canon Hutchinson’s handling 
of the text satisfies the most exacting scholarship; his 
commentary, written from a profound knowledge of the 
seventeenth century, alike in its varieties of religious thought 
and of their literary expression, elucidates all the main 
difficulties that might impede a modern reader; above all, 
his sympathetic insight both clarifies and deepens our under- 
standing of Herbert’s spiritual history. 

The seventeenth century was the-great era of the religious 
lyric. The intellectual awakening of the previous age had 
found voice in a literature which ranged over all human 
interests, and that same spirit of daring which urged the 
Elizabethan seaman on his voyages of discovery, inspired a 
no less eager pursuit of knowledge and truth. The Reforma- 
tion had shaken the foundations of prescribed authority, and 
all things were called in question ; and while every man had, 
at the least, to make his choice among the rival forms of 
faith, bolder spirits were inevitably impelled to a wider 
speculation. 

Nowhere is this intellectual ferment more evident than 
in the poetry of John Donne, who was to exert so dominant 
an influence upon his immediate successors. His early love 


1 The Works of George Herbert, edited with a Commentary by F. E. 
Hutchinson, Oxford, 1941. 
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poetry, in both its thought and style, reflected a turbulent 
nature in revolt against all the traditional commonplaces of 
his theme. Absorbed in his own personal reactions to his 
passion, intellectual no less than sensual, he brought to bear 
upon it all the resources of a complex, inquisitive mind. His 
early satire on the vagaries of religious thought, written 
while he was still a Roman Catholic, breathed the same 
independence : 
Doubt wisely, in strange way 

To stand inquiring right, is not to stray ; 

To sleepe, or run wrong, is. On a huge hill 

Cragged, and steepe, Truth stands, and he that would 

Reach her, about must, and about must goe, 

And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so. 


His later Divine Poems, despite their fervid piety, reveal the 
same restless individuality ; it may be doubted whether he 
ever attained to the “ sober certainties ”’ of a serene faith. 

But even those poets whose intellect was never at war 
with their belief were imbued with the spirit of the time. In 
choosing where to place their own allegiance they were 
driven to a closer self-examination, and their expression of 
it took on a definitely personal colour. Their poetry is no 
mere general statement of the common ground on which all 
Christians may meet, but an intimate revelation of their own 
peculiar attitude towards it. It is essentially lyrical in 
impulse and inspiration. 

Of such was George Herbert. He was never troubled 
with speculative doubts. From childhood he accepted his 
faith without question ; and his upbringing and environment, 
his innate love of beauty and decorum, sealed him a member 
of the national Church. To his mother, the close friend of 
Donne, a woman distinguished no less by her gifts of mind 
than by her practical piety, he owed, as he said, two births 
—into the kingdoms of earth and of heaven; and she 
exercised a deep and lasting influence over him. From the 
first she realised that her sensitive, sober-minded son could 
only find his true vocation in holy orders. A precocious 
youth, before he left Westminster School he had championed 
the liturgy and Church government against the onslaughts 
and that dour dissenter, Andrew Melvin; at the age of 
seventeen he had dedicated his Muse to the service of religion : 


My God, where is that ancient heat towards thee, 
Wherewith whole showls of Martyrs once did burn, 
Besides their other flames ? Doth Poetry 

Wear Venus Livery ? only serve her turn ? 
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GEORGE HERBERT 


Why are not Sonnets made of thee ? and layes 
Upon thine Altar burnt ? Cannot thy love 
Heighten a spirit to sound out thy praise 

As well as any she ? 


But if the probing intellect and the unruly flesh against which 
Donne had so fierce a struggle offered no temptations to 
Herbert, he had to reckon with the no less insistent and the 
more insidious temptations of the world. The high esteem 
in which he was held at Cambridge, both as a scholar and a 
wit, awakened in him ambitions for a secular career which 
would be more in keeping than the office of a parish priest 
with his aristocratic birth and connections. In 1619, when 
he was twenty-six years old, he sought and obtained the 
post of Public Orator, and its importance tickled his youthful 
vanity. 
i The Orator’s place, [he wrote], is the finest in the 
University, though not the gainfullest, but the com- 
modiousness is beyond the Revenue; for the Orator 
writes all the University letters, makes all the Orations, 
be it to King, Prince, or whatever comes to the Uni- 
versity ; to requite these pains he takes place next the 
Doctors, is at all their Assemblies and: Meetings, and 
sits above the Proctors, is Regent or non-Regent at his 
pleasure, and such like Gaynesses, which will please a 
young man well.” 


To his predecessors the office had proved a stepping-stone to 
high state-employment ; he himself was an adroit courtier, 
with a ready gift for turning a compliment in Latin; and 
the king’s interest in the University gave him frequent 
opportunities of exercising it. For some years he danced 
attendance on the court, giving more thought to his own 
worldly advancement than to academic life; he received 
some practical signs of the royal favour, and regarded them 
as an earnest of more favours to come. But the death, in 
1624—5, of his two chief patrons, followed by that of the 
king himself, dashed his immediate hopes ; and a dangerous 
illness forced him back upon himself, and gave him the 
leisure for deep and continued searchings of heart. He 
retired into the country, and a year later he was ordained 
deacon. Yet he still wavered, and his friends censured him 
for having thus “‘ lost himself in an humble way ”’; but his 
reluctance was due in part to his precarious state of health, 
and even more to the morbid rigours of his own self-question- 
ing. It was not till 1630 that he was ordained priest, and 
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accepted the living of Bemerton with which his name is 
always associated ; here, after little more than two years of 
humble, devoted service to his parish, he died at the age of 
forty. From his death-bed he sent to his “‘ dear brother 
Ferrar ” a little volume of manuscript poems in which he 
might find “‘a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed betwixt God and my Soul, before I could subject 
mine to the will of Jesus my Master, in whose seryice I have 
now found perfect freedom.” 

The Temple is thus Herbert’s intimate autobiography, a 
kind of diary in which he set down from day to day the 
fluctuations of his inner experience. Attempts have been 
made to arrange the entries in strict chronological order, but 
the life of the spirit has its ups and downs as surely as the 
fortunes of a workaday world—its returns on the past no 
less than its anticipations of the future, and Canon Hutchin- 
son is certainly right in rejecting the theory, advanced by 
Palmer, that the more troubled poems were the last to be 
written. Such a view would present Herbert’s spiritual 
Odyssey as a decline rather than as a progress, and it would 
give the lie not only to all that we know of his life at Bemer- 
ton, but also to the words in which, on his death-bed, he had 
entrusted the volume to his friend. We are only on sure 
ground in regarding as the earliest in date those poems 
which express misgivings as to his true vocation. Even here 
Herbert has no moods of rebellion to record. If at times he 
chafes at his loss of freedom to pursue his chance desires, a 
single word of reproach—Child !—is enough to recall him 
to his allegiance. Yet despite his recognition of the vanity 
of all the world has to offer he cannot wholly put the world 
aside ; and he tries, with subtle sophistry, to persuade himself 
that he might better serve his Master in some secular calling : 

Were it not better to bestow 
Some place and powre on me ? 


Then should thy praises with me grow 
And shine in my degree. 


But his prevalent mood, and, if he had known it, his besetting 
sin, far more dangerous to him than the enticements of the 
world, was a deep dejection, in which he doubted not merely 
his fitness for the priesthood, but even his right to be 
numbered among the children of God. He was painfully 
conscious of a constant falling below his better self. He 
realised, with a later poet, that it is 


the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 
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GEORGE HERBERT 


‘“‘ How could I praise thee, Lord,” he cries, 


If what my soul doth feel sometimes 
My soul might ever feel ! 


But the years pass, and as yet he has done nothing : 


All things are busie ; onely I 

Neither bring hony with the bees, 

Nor flowres to make that, nor the husbandrie 
To water these. 


From his childhood the sense of sin, instead of stirring him 
to effort, has weighed him down, and its just chastisement, 
even while it corrected him, has benumbed his power of 
action : 

My tender age with sorrow did begin, 

And still with sicknesses and shame 

Thou didst so punish me that I became 

Most thinne. 


And now he is a “ poor disabled thing.”” Throughout his life 
delight has only come to him in glimpses; he has had 
‘“‘ many lingering weeks of pain and smart for one half hour 
of comfort ” ; at its best man’s lot on earth is but “ thin and 
spare’ which “care and comfort do equally divide”: for 
him the care has far exceeded the comfort. 

It was the theological tendency of his age to view the 
world as primarily a place of tribulation and to emphasise 
its more depressing aspects, and this tendency was doubtless 
accentuated in Herbert by a deep-seated melancholy, in 
part, at least, the result of a low vitality induced by chronic 
ill-health. ‘‘ Our Saviour sentenced joy,” he writes; and 
though, as his biographer Walton tells us, ‘“‘ he was wont to 
say that Religion does not banish mirth, but only moderates 
and sets rules to it,’ and Walton gives evidence in plenty of 
the ‘‘ content ’’ Herbert took “‘ in beauty, in wit, in musick, 
and pleasant conversation,” as well as of the happiness he 
found in ministering to the humblest of his flock, he shows 
few signs, in The Temple, at least, of response even to that 
moderated mirth which he deemed permissible to the 
Christian. He has none of those robuster qualities which 
Bunyan depicts in some of the pilgrims who journey towards 
the celestial city,—the glad confidence of Faithful, the 
defiant courage of Mr Honest: rather does he recall to us 
that subtlest of all Bunyan’s character studies, his portrait 
of Mr Fearing. 


‘* He was a man of a choice spirit, only he was always 
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kept very low, and that made his life so burthensome to 
. himself. . . . He was above many tender of sin... 
some must Pipe and some must Weepe. Now Mr 
Fearing was one that played upon this Base... . 
Though indeed some say the Base is the ground of 
Musick; And for my part I care not at all for that 
; Profession that begins not in heavinesse of Mind. The 
first string that the Musician usually touches is the Base, 
when he intends to put all in tune; God also plays 
upon that string first, when he sets the soul in tune for 
himself. Only here was the imperfection of Mr Fearing, 
he could play upon no other Musick but this, till towards 


his latter end.” This e 

and a 

So it was with Herbert. He could never join in that his m 

chorus when the morning stars sang together, and all the despit 
sons of God shouted for joy; yet he had his moments of than 

attainment, when the peace that passes understanding comps 

descended upon him, moments which gain an added beauty feels t 

from the pathos out of which they rise. In celebrating & ven 


Sunday, that “day most calm, most bright,” and the Maste 
festivals of Easter and Whitsuntide, he forgets for the conse: 
time his personal griefs; so in The Glance, recalling the huma 
“‘ sweete original joy ” which fitfully cheered his boyhood, 
‘he can anticipate “ the full-eyed love ” that he will see upon 


some future day; in The Flower, that lyric especially dear 
to Coleridge, after a season of unbroken darkness and blight, 
the clouds break and the sun comes out : A 
And now in age I bud again ; cultu 
After so many deaths I live and write ; share 
I once more smell the dew and rain by I 
And relish versing : O my onely light, Dont 
It cannot be ‘ 
That I am he imag 
On whom thy tempests fell all night ; from 
carel 
—most of all, perhaps, in Love, where that abasement of tion. 
soul which had so often caused him, like Mr Fearing, to uns 
draw back, is overcome by the tenderness of his welcome : a 
etc 
Love bade me welcome ; yet my soul drew back, the 
Guilty of dust and sinne, adm 
But quick-ey’d Love, observing me grow slack bow 
From my first entrance in, sepu 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning, t P 
If I lack’d any thing. = 
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GEORGE HERBERT 


A guest, I answer’d, worthy to be here : 
Love said, You shall be he. 

I the unkinde, ungrateful ? Ah my deare 
I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
Who made the eyes but I? 


Truth, Lord, but I have marr’d them: let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 

And know you not, sayes Love, who bore the blame ? 
My deare, then I will serve. 

You must sit down, sayes Love, and taste my meat : 
So I did sit and eat. 


This exquisite lyric reveals Herbert at his best both as saint 
and as poet: it illustrates also the distinctive qualities of 
his mind and art. Nothing is harder for the Christian, 
despite an earnest desire to live in the spirit of his creed, 
than to maintain towards an unseen God a relationship 
comparable in kind, if not in degree, with that which he 
feels towards those dear to him on earth: Herbert conveys 
a vivid impression of an actual personal intimacy with his 
Master; and he discourses with him, without effort or self- 
consciousness, in terms that he might use in addressing a 
human friend or mistress : 


For as thy absence doth excell 
All distance known, 

So doth thy nearnesse bear the bell, 
Making two one. 


And seeing that Herbert was deeply imbued with the 
culture of his age, he fell naturally into its poetic idiom. He 
shares with his coevals many of those characteristics dubbed 
by Dr Johnson “ metaphysical.” Like them he followed 
Donne in his revolt from all conventional phraseology or 
imagery, adopting a realistic diction, and drawing his images 
from any of the varied interests of his life, trivial or recondite, 
careless whether their use were sanctioned by poetic tradi- 
tion. Like them he delighted in anagrams and acrostics, in 

uns and word-jugglery; like them he would “ yoke 

eterogeneous ideas with violence together,” and pursue far- 
fetched conceits that were not worth the carriage. He sees 
the Spring as “‘ a box where sweets compacted lie” ; God 
administers to him a “‘ sweetened pill” and defeats him at 
bowls with a cross-bias, Christ’s raiment, left behind in the 
sepulchre, is a handkerchief wherewith to wipe away our 
tears, the Holy Spirit is the Dove who hatches the egg of his 
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heart, so that he may take wings to heaven. Such extra- 
vagances are little to our taste; yet they express clearly 
enough the ideas he wishes to convey, and express them in a 
manner of which his age approved. And side by side with 
them are phrases of a quaint homeliness, equally remote 
from the traditions of serious verse, yet strangely effective 
in their context : 


To be in both World’s full — 
Is more than God was, who was hungrie here. 


Wouldst thou both eat thy cake and have it ? 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy lawes, 
Makes that, and the action fine. 


But whether he is quaint or fantastic he can never be 
justly charged with insincerity or affectation. Dr Johnson 
accused the metaphysical poet of “‘ endeavouring to be 
singular in his thought.” Herbert never endeavours to be 
other than he is, and his language reflects the idiosyncrasies 
of his mind, in which the subtleties of a scholar were blended 
with the simplicity of a child. The style of no poet is more 
truly the man than his. 

Herbert is not the greatest of our sacred lyrists. He lacks 
the passion and the majesty of Donne ; he never rises to the 
ecstasy of Crashaw ; Vaughan surpasses him both in flashes 
of imaginative vision, and in delicate response to the beauty 
and the wonder of the natural world. But more than any 
of them is he consistently an artist. He has the true artist’s 
sense of construction. He is never discursive; each of his 
poems is a whole, centred on one theme, carefully developed, 
and rounded off into a perfect unity. He is, too, the most 
accomplished metrist of them all. Dr Johnson complained 
that their verses stood the trial of the finger better than the 
ear, and were only to be found verses by counting the 
syllables: Herbert’s feeling for rhythm seldom fails him. 
Few poets have employed so wide a range of lyrical measures ; 
many of Herbert’s are original; but in none is he harsh or 
licentious ; his words seem to fall naturally and without 
effort into his rhythmical pattern. Addison may justly 
censure as “ false wit”? the composition of a poem in the 
shape of Easter Wings, but Herbert’s execution of it is a 
masterpiece of musical modulation, which rises and falls in 
perfect accord with the emotional content : 
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GEORGE HERBERT 


Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 
Till he became 
Most poore ; 
With thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories ; 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me! 


In its origin this is, doubtless, a mere metrical exercise ; 
but he kindles as he writes, and the artist within him awakens 
the poet. But as a rule the form is simply dictated by the 
theme and mood of the poem, and the stanzas already quoted 
in other connections are enough to exemplify how vital a 
part the rhythmical flow of the verse plays in the expression 
of their full meaning. It is no surprise to learn that Herbert 
was a skilled musician, and that many of his songs were 
written to be sung to his lute or viol. ‘‘ His chiefest recrea- 
tion,”’ says Walton, ‘‘ was Musick, in which heavenly Art he 
was a most excellent Master.” Full justice is seldom done 
to the musical quality of his verse; and, indeed, its quiet 
harmonies seem to-day to reach us from a world strangely 
remote from our own; yet to listen for a while to their sober, 
measured beauty, and through so lovely and expressive a 
medium to be admitted to the society of their author, is a 
precious experience for those who have ears to hear and 


hearts to understand. 
ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. 


GRASMERE. 








THE COPTIC CHURCH OF EGYPT. 
ESTELLE M. E. BLYTH. 


CHRISTIAN tradition maintains that the Egyptian, or Coptic, 
Church was founded by St Mark ; it is often referred to as 
the Church of St Mark, and of Alexandria, that city having 
been the seat of the Egyptian Patriarchate from its birth 
until 1045, when it was transferred to Cairo. The Arab 
invaders in the seventh century A.D. called all the Egyptians 
. “ Copts,” which was their rendering of the Greek name for 
Egypt, but since the fourteenth century the word ‘ Copt ” 
has been used exclusively to distinguish the Egyptian 
Christians. Dates are hard to come by; Eusebius and St 
Jerome agree that St Mark was martyred a.p. 61 or 62, 
while the Copts say a.D. 68; in either case, the date of 
A.D. 40 for the foundation of the Egyptian Church seems 
reasonably accurate. 

Alexandria has been called the Rome of the East. In the 
Apostles’ day it was but little behind Rome as a centre of 
cultural, social, political and commercial importance, and its 
fine harbour was a centre of trade for all the world ; but to 
them Egypt had a grander meaning as the land wherein the 
Infant Christ had found shelter from Herod’s vindictive 
wrath. It is not idle fancy that pictures the Apostles, during 
the time of waiting at Jerusalem for the Day of Pentecost, 
moving amongst the busy “ strangers from Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene’ who thronged its streets, 
disputing with Jews from Alexandria (as Stephen disputed 
later), and gathering information which would presently bear 
fruit when they went forth to preach the Gospel. The Coptic 
tradition makes St Mark a native of Egypt, whose right it 
was therefore to carry the Gospel to his own land; a wider 
tradition has named him as the owner, or the son, of the 
house in which the Last Supper was held and where Christ 
appeared to the Apostles after His Resurrection. 

It was then to Alexandria, a city grandly built and very 
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great in worldly wealth and pride, that St Mark brought the 
Gospel of One Who had not where to lay His Head. There 
was a strong religious core in the Egyptians to whom he 
preached ; though the native Royal House had died with 
Cleopatra (51-80 B.c.) and the alien Roman had succeeded, 
the ancient culture and religion of Egypt of the Pharaohs 
still dominated the people, while Rome was absorbed in 
political and commercial concerns rather than religion. 
St Mark’s first convert in this sophisticated city (a.p. 40) 
was a Jewish shoemaker, Hananias, who laboured zealously 
with him in spreading the Faith. Four years later, St Mark 
consecrated Hananias bishop, and left him in charge of the 


| infant Church, with three priests and seven deacons to help 


him, by which it would seem that the congregation was 
already alarge one. St Mark accompanied St Peter to Rome, 
where he wrote his Gospel under the Apostle’s inspiration : 
so runs the Coptic tradition, which asserts also that he wrote 
it in the Coptic language, which is still the language of the 
liturgy. St Mark returned to Alexandria in a.p. 49 or 50, 
and the traditional site of his first church is still shown on 
the sea shore. A few years later he was seized for denouncing 
the worship of Serapis, and upon two consecutive days he 
was dragged through the city by a rope tied round his neck, 
dying on the second day ; disciples buried him in his church 
by the sea, and for centuries his successors were elected 
beside his tomb. 

Hananias was left to carry on the work, and tradition 
says that he too suffered death for denouncing the worship 
of Serapis. There is a strange irony indeed in a letter 
attributed to the Emperor‘ Hadrian (A.D. 76-188), which 
says: ‘* Those who call themselves Bishops of Christ are 
devoted to Serapis. . . . Their One God is no god; the 
Christians, the Jews, and even the Gentiles worship Him ” 
(Alexandria, E. M. Forster). Hananias was called “ Baba ” 
(Papa or Pope, “‘ p ” is a difficult sound for Eastern mouths), 
a form of Abba, father. To this day, Greek Orthodox parish 
clergy are called “‘ papa—pope,”’ and the title of Pope was 
in common use by Eastern bishops fully 200 years before it 
was adopted by the bishops of Rome. Eusebius speaks of 
Hananias as ‘‘ a man beloved of God and admirable in all 
things,’ and his memory is still dear to the Copts. His 
successor, Abilius, was Patriarch in Egypt when St John 
the Divine was writing his Gospel at Ephesus ; Cerdo, who 
followed Abilius, had been ordained by St Mark himself. 
With them direct connection with the Apostolic Age ceased, 
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but the Coptic Church has preserved a remarkably full 
record of its Patriarchs, who seem to have been men of 
learning, courage and piety. This Church has been under 
strong non-Christian suzerain powers from its foundation ; 
persecution and martyrdom have marked its stages, but it 
has never taken the easy way of apostasy. 

The struggle between St Athanasius and Arius the heretic 
began in Egypt, both men being citizens of Alexandria. The 
great Council of 250 bishops and many priests which con- 
demned Arius was held at Nicea, on the Black Sea (a.D. 825) ; 
Athanasius was the leading figure here, though he was in 
deacon’s orders only ; but after his return to Alexandria he 
became Patriarch (A.D. 826). Anxious and stormy were the 
years that followed ; he was accused of sorcery and murder, 
he suffered persecution and exile, but nothing dismayed him, 
and when he died in 373, at the age of seventy-seven, he 
could say with truth, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the Faith!” During his patriarchate, Ethiopia was 
converted (c. A.D. 8380) by Frumentius, whom St Athanasius 
consecrated and appointed to this work ; and ever since the 
Abuna of Ethiopia has been appointed by the Mother Church 
of Egypt and the peculiar tie between these churches has 
remained unbroken. Another famous Coptic Patriarch was 
St Cyril (412-444), who opposed the Nestorian heresy ; 
during his time Hypatia, the heathen woman philosopher, 
was torn to pieces in the streets of Alexandria by Christians 
too anxious to manifest their zeal. 

In the time of Cyril’s successor, Dioscorus (444-454), the 
Roman Patriarch, Leo the Great, adopted the title of Pope. 
The Egyptian Church considered that Leo’s reply to Dio- 
scorus’ letter announcing his election to the Seat of St Mark 
was written in the manner of a superior, and they deeply 
resented it. Five years later Dioscorus struck back. Pre- 
siding over a Council called by the Emperor Theodosius at 
Ephesus, to examine Eutyches of Constantinople upon 
charges of heresy, he refused to allow Leo’s letter to the 
Council to be read, and also excommunicated him. Theo- 
dosius died the following year, and Leo persuaded the new 
Emperor to call another Council, which met at Chalcedon in 
451. This Council deposed Dioscorus for disobedience to the 
Council and not for heresy—a point which the Copts have 
always emphasised—and he died in exile a.p. 454. Only 
fourteen out of one hundred Egyptian bishops accepted the 
ruling of the Council of Chalcedon, the rest refused to acknow- 
ledge the deposition of Dioscorus or to receive his successor ; 
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and as by this action the Church of Alexandria rejected the 
decrees of a General Council of the Church, it was separated 
automatically from the other Churches. The battle was now 
joined between Egypt and Rome. Leo supported the 
election of Proterius, a Greek, in Dioscorus’ place, but an 
insurrection followed the appointment; the Copts con- 
secrated an Egyptian monk as Patriarch (Timothy IT), and 
the Roman civil authority expelled him, whereupon the angry 
citizens of Alexandria murdered Proterius and recalled 
Timothy. Timothy severed relations between the Church 
of Egypt and those of Rome, Antioch and Constantinople ; 
and though under Athanasius II (490-497) these three 
Churches were reconciled with one another, the breach with 
Rome remained unhealed. 

From the days of the Pharaohs with their grace and 
culture, through the sophisticated rule of the Ptolemies, the 
decadent Roman period, the overwhelming fury of the 
Mohammedan conquest, and the power of the Turks and the 
Mamelukes, every phase of Egyptian history has been 
marked with blood and storm. The Church of Egypt has 
shared to the full in the sufferings of the land. After the 
Mohammedan conquest (640) the Egyptian masses (still 
generally pagan) embraced Islam, to which they have 
adhered ever since, but the Christians remained firm in their 
faith. Christianity was tolerated for about a hundred years, 
but oppression and taxation goaded the Egyptians to revolt, 
and in 882 Caliph Mahmoun brought 4,000 Turkish soldiers 
to help the Arab rulers to suppress them. The men were 
massacred and the women and children sold into slavery ; 
the Copts as a nation were extinguished, but a nucleus 
survived as the Church and endured, a fortress held for 
Christianity against all odds. Some thirty years later Egypt 
was given to a Turkish general to rule (868), and for the next 
two centuries the land passed from one hand to another of 
Arab, Turkish and Syrian rulers, sinking ever deeper into 
poverty and despair. In 1164, a Frankish invasion was 
defeated by Shirguh and his nephew, the great Saladin. 
Saladin presently assumed the title of Sultan of Egypt and 
under him the country partially revived. The Mameluke 
dominion which followed lasted for some 260 years ; it was 
overcome by the Turks and in 1515 Egypt was incorporated 
in the Turkish Empire. 
v4 Napoleon’s scheme for world dominion was based upon 
the acquisition of Egypt and Palestine, and part of his long 
struggle with England was fought on Egyptian soil ; thence- 
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forward Egypt was never to lose her vital significance in 
European politics. Englishmen may be proud of what 
England has done in Egypt, for Egypt—the struggle for 
equity carried on against persistent opposition, the reclama- 
tion of waste and derelict lands, the establishment of civil, 
social and educational services, the fostering of the cotton 
trade, the rescue of the fellahin (peasantry) and the poor 
from conditions of poverty and servitude: so runs the tale. 
Before the brief period of British dominance, the fellahin 
women wore bracelets of iron or brass ; now they wear them 
of silver and gold. Miss Gertrude Bell, during her journeyings 
through The Desert and the Sown (1890), was asked by Druze 
Sheikhs in Syria 


‘“‘ whether if the Turks again broke their treaties with 
the mountain (Lebanon) the Druzes might take refuge 
with Lord Cromer in Egypt ; [and adds,] The moral is 
obvious : all over Syria and even in the desert, wherever 
a man is ground down by injustice or mastered by his 
own incompetence, he wishes that he were under the 
rule that has given wealth to Egypt, and our occupation 
of that country, which did so much at first to alienate 
from us the sympathies of Mohammedans, has proved 
the finest advertisement of English methods of govern- 
ment.” 


The Coptic Church suffered in every change that affected 
Egypt ; Romans, Arabs, Turks, all tried to quench its life ; 
it went down into the abyss of poverty and ignorance; it 
gave its martyrs, but yielded nothing of its faith. Its women, 
too, played their part. There was Armenosa, daughter of a 
Prefect of Upper Egypt, who, while on her way to marry the 
son of the Emperor Constantine, turned aside to defend the 
frontier town of Belbeis against the invading Saracens 
(A.D. 639). Belbeis fell after a month’s gallant defence, and 
the Mohammedan general, Amr, returned Armenosa and 
her dowry untouched to her father. There was Miriam, one 
of two Coptic girls sent to the Prophet Mohammed as part 
of a gift which included money, butter, honey and a fine ass ; 
Mohammed loved her and her influence is traceable in the 
oddly distorted fragments of Gospel teaching in the Koran. 
Perhaps to her, gentle and staunch, is due the Mohammedans’ 
respect for our Lord, of Whom they speak as “ Sidna Issa 
(our Lord Jesus)” ; they call Him the Spirit (or Breath) of 
God, and deny the Crucifixion on the grounds that God 
would not allow One so holy to suffer such a shameful death, 
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but sent a spirit in His likeness to hang on the Cross instead. 
“ Mohammed, the Great Apostle of God, and Jesus Christ, 
the ¢ ape of God. God neither begetteth nor is begotten,” 
was the legend that Abdul, ruler in a later day, wrote over 
the doors of the churches he had pillaged. 

Egypt remained a Turkish province for 400 years, during 
which time the lot of the Christians became steadily worse. 
Napoleon’s invasion and brief usurpation of power (1799- 
1801) ended disastrously for his schemes, but England, 
having ejected him, returned the liberated land to the 
Turks, and they, after the departure of the British forces, 
punished the Christians, alleging that these had aided the 
foreign Christian invaders against them. The Patriarch 
Mark VIII (1797-1809) was powerless to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of his flock under the Anglo-French War, the Turkish 
reprisals, and the tyranny of Mohammed Ali’s rule. Moham- 
med Ali, who became Pasha of Egypt in 1803, was a native 
of Rumelia, a Balkan province ; he hewed his way through 
life with unrelenting ambition and cruelty ; to him and to 
his successors the people were pawns in the game, and the 
Christians counted least of all. The Copts might have 
invoked European help with benefit to themselves, but they 
were unwilling to do this for they knew that philanthropy 
too often masked political greed. An Anglican movement 
to help the Coptic Church was initiated in 1839 by Arch- 
deacon Tatham, of Bedford, with Archbishop Howley’s 
support ; a college for training Coptic youths for their own 
priesthood was opened in Cairo, but its life was short, as the 
C.M.S. Mission, which was carrying it on, closed in 1848. It 
had answered well, however, and the desire for such an 
institution remained in Coptic hearts. 

Ismail Pasha (1830-1895), to whom Turkey first granted 
the title of Khedive of Egypt, was Mohammed Ali’s great- 
nephew ; he had been educated partly in France and tried 
to introduce European methods into Egypt. He was very 
extravagant personally, and had no idea of national 
economics, and in 1875 he threw his shares in the Suez Canal 
upon the market, thereby virtually inviting England to 
come to the aid of himself and Egypt, both being bankrupt. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s purchase of these shares for £4,000,000 
was a step fraught with significance for both Egypt and 
England. As Western influence increased in Egypt, 
especially that of England under Lord Cromer, the Christian 
element was strengthened and encouraged ; the conquest of 
the Sudan in 1898 by Lord Kitchener delivered thousands of 
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Copts from the horrors of Mahdist rule. An official report 
(dated March, 1900) describes the Copts as “‘ law-abiding, 
patient and industrious,” but as having been “ plundered 
and mutilated (and) despoiled of their property,”’ which had 
been considerable in the Sudan ; priceless old manuscripts 
were stored in Khartoum, but when the city fell, with 
Gordon, and during the Dervish régime, many Copts were 
killed and their possessions destroyed. 

The Coptic Church has made repeated efforts at internal 
reform, the most serious movement in recent years being 
initiated by the laity. This was the Tewfik Society, started 
in 1890, whose stirring pamphlets on Church reform, printed 
in Arabic, so much alarmed the Patriarch Cyril V, that he 
formed an ‘“‘ Orthodox Society ” to counteract its influence. 
The Church was deeply disturbed between the two societies ; 
the Patriarch excommunicated a bishop who joined the 
Tewfik Society, but was presently forced into exile himself. 
The Khedive was appealed to, and eventually Patriarch and 
Bishop were reconciled. After this, four separate councils of 
management were formed: (1) to manage Church finances, 
(2) to reform the ecclesiastical courts, (3) to supervise 
education, and (4) to preserve Church property. Schools 
were founded, and the Theological College of St Mark was 
reopened. 

For well-nigh fifteen centuries the Coptic Church has been 
regarded by its Eastern sisters as a ‘‘ separatist Church,” 
because it rejected the decree of the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, condemning Monophysitism. This doctrine, which 
asserts that there was only One Nature, the Divine, in Christ, 
was advanced by the Alexandrian Father, Origen, who 
suffered persecution because of his writings and whose own 
Patriarch was his severest opponent, though such dought 
champions of orthodoxy as St Athanasius and St Basil were 
amongst his defenders. Competent modern observers con- 
sider that “ whatever they may once have been, the Copts 
are not now Monophysite ” (cf. Hore, X VIII Centuries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, p. 263). The Copts themselves 
declare that the Anglican meaning of “One Person” is 
identical with their meaning of ‘‘ One Nature.” 

The Coptic Church has three Liturgies: of St Basil, 
Archbishop of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, for daily use (not to 
be confused with the Liturgy of St Basil the Great, of the 
Greek and Russian Orthodox Churches), of St Cyril (trans- 
lated from the Divine Liturgy of St Mark, the most ancient 
of the Coptic Liturgies), said once in the year, on the Friday 
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before Good Friday, and of St Gregory Nazianzen, for high 
festivals. Seven Canonical Sacraments are acknowledged : 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion, Penance, Holy 
Orders, Matrimony, Anointing of the Sick. Unless a child’s 
life is in danger, baptism is administered in church, boys 
being baptised on the fortieth day after birth, and girls on 
the eightieth. Lay baptism is forbidden (though lay 
preaching is allowed); circumcision is common but not 
obligatory ; it must be performed before baptism, usually 
on the eighth day after birth. Baptism is by triple immersion ; 
sponsors are required, and as the office confers actual 
relationship, marriage is forbidden between persons thus 
connected. The infant receives the Chrism directly after 
baptism, and then Confirmation from the bishop by the 
laying on of hands and signing of the Cross upon the infant’s 
brow with prayer; the priest then dips his finger into 
consecrated wine and puts a drop into the child’s mouth. 
Confession must precede Communion, and if necessary 
penance is given ; the communicant must fast from Vespers 
on the night before ; many laymen Communicate only once 
a year. Special leavened bread is prepared for Holy Com- 
munion from the finest wheat obtainable, made in a loaf 
about three inches across and an inch thick, marked with 
twelve Crosses (denoting the twelve Apostles) ; it must not 
be made by a woman but is mixed and baked by the 
sacristan early for the day’s use; it is called “ the Lamb.” 
The laity are communicated at, or just within, the centre 
gates of the Sanctuary ; they stand for this purpose, kneeling 
as a rule only on Whit Sunday. I have been unable to learn 
the reason for this exception. Both priest and laity Receive 
in both kinds. The wine is the juice of dried grapes, mixed 
with cold water and administered in a Sacramental Spoon. 
Under an Edict of the Caliph Mutiwakeel (a.p. 851) the 
Christians were forbidden to grow vines or to buy or sell 
wine; in their dilemma, they imported raisins, which were 
put through various processes until the juice extracted was 
quite clear; the wine obtained thus was unfermented, but 
now some old wine is added, resulting in fermentation. The 
Sacramental Vessels are the Chalice, Paten, Spoon, Dome, 
and Ark or Tabernacle ; the Ark is of wood and the Chalice 
is placed in it at the time of Consecration; the Dome, 
composed of two half-hoops of silver joined at the centre, 
is placed over the Consecrated Bread. The priest may not 
Communicate alone, a deacon must Receive with him, and, 
if possible, a layman also. The Coptic Church rejects the 
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Roman doctrine of transubstantiation but asserts that of 
the Real Presence. Incense and the lighted candle both 
play their symbolic parts. Prayers for ‘‘ the Waters of the 
River,” and for “‘ the Rising of the Waters,” occur frequently 
in the Liturgy, reminding the worshippers of Egypt’s 
dependence upon the Nile for health and prosperity ; while 
in such a prayer as this we hear the cry of a Christian people 
under alien non-Christian rule: “‘ Pray that God grant us 
mercies and compassions before the ruling powers: that He 
soften their hearts towards us unto good at all times” 
(Liturgies, Brightman, vol. i, p. 168). In case of sickness the 
Sacred Elements are Consecrated specially in church and 
taken to the house, reservation being forbidden. Unction 
of the Sick is performed in church ; if the sufferer is too ill to 
be brought thither, he is anointed by proxy. The Oil is 
contained in a seven-branched lamp, and is made from olives 
of the Holy Land; seven priests take part in the service, 
one of whom anoints the sick man or his representative on 
the brow ; the Gospels are held over his head the while. 

There are seven steps in Holy Orders, sub-deacon, 
deacon, priest, arch-priest, bishop, metropolitan, patriarch. 
The full title of the Patriarch of Egypt is ‘‘ The Most Holy 
Pope and Patriarch of the Great City of Alexandria and all 
the Land of Egypt, Jerusalem the Holy City, Nubia, Pent- 
apolis, and Ethiopia, and all the Preaching of St Mark.” 
The Patriarch must be a freeman, the son of a first marriage, 
a celibate of not more than fifty years old, healthy, and of 
pure life and high repute; he is chosen from the desert 
Monastery of St Antony. There is no record of any bishop 
having been raised to the Patriarchate, and if the monk 
elected is not in full Orders, he is made deacon on Thursday, 
priest on Friday, arch-priest on Saturday, and Patriarch on 
Sunday. The alb, stole, girdle, chasuble and amice are used, 
the latter is draped round the head like a hood and hangs 
back and front over the right shoulder. 

The Coptic marriage service falls into two parts, betrothal 
and what is called “‘ the crowning,” which may be performed 
on the same day or later, as convenient; marriage during 
the fifty-five days of Lent is forbidden. Betrothal usually 
takes place in the house of a relation ; rings are blessed and 
exchanged, and the bride receives from the bridegroom a 
little gold cross to wear, in token of her loyalty to the 
Christian faith ; it also ensures both persons being Christians. 
The crowning takes place in church; both parties wear 
white, the bridegroom’s mantle, or cope, being lent to him 
by the church. During the service the priest places a white 
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silk or linen veil over both persons to signify their union. 
After the foreheads and wrists have been anointed with holy 
oil, they are crowned with circlets of silver bearing the words, 
“Glory to God in the Highest and on earth peace.” The 
crowns are removed at the end of the service, but in olden 
days they were worn for a week and removed on the eighth 
day during a special service. A man or woman marrying a 
second time, and the innocent party after divorce (but divorce 
is rare) are not crowned ; hence the condition attached to 
the election of a Patriarch, that his mother must have been 
crowned. After a death, the relations fast until the funeral ; 
the service is held in church before burial, and two days 
afterwards the priest visits the house of mourning, to offer 
consolation and to sprinkle the rooms with holy water. No 
Masses are said for the departed ; the Coptic teaching is that 
for forty days after death the soul awaits judgement in an 
intermediate state, but the doctrine of purgatory is rejected. 

The Copts observe five fasts—of Nineveh, the Great Fast 
(Lent), of the Nativity, of the Apostles, and of the Virgin ; 
these absorb a large portion of the year. There are two 
calendars, ecclesiastical and civil; the year begins on our 
August 29 or 30, according to leap year. _ Each month 
commemorates some saint or festival of the Old or New 
Testament. Churches. Altars and _  immersion-fonts 
(‘‘ Epiphany-tanks ”’) are consecrated with an elaborate 
ritual, which is probably the oldest form extant. 

The Coptic laity are an extremely vigorous and healthy 
part of their Church ; wisely, they have concentrated upon 
education as an essential preliminary to reform, and wealthy 
men amongst them have founded or endowed schools for 
boys and girls. English as well as Coptic teachers have been 
employed. The Church of England has striven to give free 
and disinterested service to the Church of Egypt, without 
infringing Coptic rights; she has befriended the laity, 
assisted education of clergy and flock, disseminated the 
Bible in Arabic amongst Copts and translations of Coptic 
Liturgies, etc., in English amongst her own members. 
Continuous frank and full discussions between the clergy of 
both Churches, through many years, have helped to break 
down barriers and dispel misunderstandings. From desert 
monastery and city church the prayer of the Church of 
Egypt goes up in faith :— 

‘* Remember, O Lord, the peace of the one only holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, which is from the one end of 


the world to the other.” 
Lonpon. E. M. E. BLYTH. 





SURVIVALS OF CULT PRACTICE AT 
BRITISH STONE MONUMENTS. 


LEWIS SPENCE. 


THE problems associated with the origin and significance of 
the rough stone monuments found upon the moors and 
heaths of this island, and in similar areas abroad, have given 
rise to prolonged and complicated discussions, the echoes of 
which still resound stridently. But the argument concerning 
the type of religion celebrated at these rude shrines, although 
it has been the subject of frequent debate, appears to 
have been left either to theorists of the more adventurous 
sort, or to those unromantic authorities who content them- 
selves with the statement of conclusions the most cautious 
and conservative, or forego them altogether. The main 
reason for returning to the topic at this time is to suggest a 
rather neglected line of argument which may possibly be 
useful in identifying the type of cult anciently connected 
with our venerable stone monuments and circles. It has 
seemed to the writer, after long consideration on this all-too- 
vexed question, that it might be possible to reveal at least 
the general outlines of that ancient faith by collecting data 
associated with such degenerate rites and popular practices 
as have taken place at these sites within the historic period, 
both in this island and elsewhere. If the examples thus 
gathered agree with each other in their main characteristics, 
it must surely be granted that they reflect in some measure 
the nature of the cult once practised at these sites, and that 
they cannot be the mere sports of a later and invented 
superstition. Indeed the fact that they fall into definite and 
widespread classes of ritual act and cult practice marks them 
as altogether apart from the caprices of popular fabrication. 
With this purpose in view, it is needful only to outline 
the archeological data associated with stone circles in 
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Britain. In general, these are classed as ‘ Neolithic,” 
though many are certainly of later origin. The most notable 
examples are, of course, Stonehenge, Avebury, the Stripple 
Stones at Bodmin, Cornwall, the Rollright Stones in Oxford- 
shire, the Ring of Brogar at Stennis, Orkney, and the circle 
at Callanish in the Island of Lewis. Other important 
megaliths worthy of notice are the Dance Maen Circle, or 
‘* Nine Maidens ”’ at Penzance, a similar group at Tregeseal, 
and the group in Cumberland known as “ Long Meg and her 
daughters.” In some areas stone eircles are surprisingly 
numerous, Dr W. Douglas Simpson placing it on record in 
his quite recent Rhind Lectures that in the district of Mar, 
Aberdeenshire, no less than fifty recognisable examples have 
been surveyed, while the sites of many others have been 


' identified. The functions of these monuments, as has been 


said, has been warmly disputed, but as many of them have 
been proved by excavation to have been the sites of sepul- 
chral practice, that may be recognised as one of their definite 
objects, although it has been all too readily assumed to be 
the principal and only one. 

It may be said in the passing that the popularly received 
belief that stone circles are of ‘* Druidic ” origin is rendered 
highly improbable by reasons of chronology. If Stonehenge, 
one of the latest examples of these monuments in this island, 
be taken for the purposes of general example, the latest 
computation of its date of construction, about 2,000 B.c., 
shows that it is now nearly 4,000 years old, whereas the first 
allusion to Druidism, that: of Sotion of Alexandria, dates 
from 200 B.c. About eighteen centuries thus divide the 
building of Stonehenge from the earliest literary notice of 
the Druidic faith. Even if it is competent to suggest the 
existence of what might be termed “ Proto-Druidism,” an 
earlier phase of the cult, as the present writer has done, the 
temporal hiatus still appears as much too great to permit of 
the easy acceptance of a theory of undisturbed continuance. 
The history of what is known as “ Druidism,” so far as 
England is concerned, is obscure and poorly documented. 
The account of it given by Julius Cesar is worthy of but 
little credence, and no proof exists of its presence in the 
ancient Belgic southern areas of England. Nor, where 
evidence of its cult is to be found, is that ever associated with 
stone circles, although some proof is forthcoming of a Druidic 
connection with them in Ireland and Brittany. 

If we turn to the records of cult practice, thriving or 
degenerate, at megalithic sites within the historic period, we 
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find ourselves upon surer ground. The earliest of these 
notices is among the most valuable, as revealing the per- 
formance of a definite ritual act at a definite site. An early 
Life of St Patrick relates that at the stone circle dedicated to 
the god Cromm Cruach, situated on the plain of Mag Slecht, 
in County Cavan, Ireland : ‘‘ The people offered up one-tenth 
of their healthy offspring ” to the deity, and that only the 
destruction of the central monolith of the circle, representing 
the god, by St Patrick himself put an end to the barbarous 
tribute. Thus, so late as the fifth century of our era, infant 
sacrifice was offered up at a megalithic site known to be of 
considerable antiquity from the references made to it in still 
older Irish writings. The chief rites of the deity in question 
are said to have been celebrated at the close of the autumn 
and the beginning of the winter season. 

An interesting example of degenerate cult practice is that 
alluded to by Barry in his History of the Orkney Islands, 
published in 1808, as having taken place annually at North 
Ronaldshay, in Orkney, at the time he wrote. 


‘Here, [he says] a monumental stone stands in the 
middle of a plain, ten feet high and four broad... . 
Around it, on the first day of the New Year, the inhabi- 
tants sometimes assemble for their amusement, and 
indulge for a while in the song and the dance.” 


Still more to the purpose is an account of happenings at a 
place known as ‘“‘ Wilkie’s Knolls,” two burial mounds, near 
Pier-o’-Wall, Westray, Orkney, an account of which is to 
be found in a MS. letter written by a Mr J. Paterson, dated 
18338, and preserved in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. At this place, libations of milk were 
made daily by the inhabitants, and this offering was poured 
into a hole in the centre of one of the tumuli. Ifthe practice 
were not carried out daily, the people believed that ‘* Wilkie,”’ 
the presiding spirit of the knolls, would steal their clothes 


or other property, haunt their houses, and inflict disease upon 
their cattle. 


Less than three hundred years ago, the “ dyke,” or 
enclosure, at Innis Maree (an island situated in the Loch of 
Maree, Ross-shire) an irregular oval of low stones, now over- 
grown, was the scene of certain pagan activities which deeply 
scandalised the Presbytery of Applecross, who, on September 
5, 1656, summoned numerous parishioners to appear before 
them on a charge of sacrificing bulls at that place on August 
25 and hearkening to oracular prophecies which proceeded 
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‘* from a hole in a round stone.”? These misdemeanants had 


also “‘ adored other superstitious monuments and stones,” 


and had poured oblations of milk upon mounds in the 
neighbourhood. The Presbytery further made _ special 
inquiries through its elders as to a certain body of folk known 
as “* poor ones, who are called Mourie, his devilans, and own 
these titles, who receive the sacrifices and offerings upon the 
account of Mourie ’—evidently the ‘ priesthood ”’ of the 
cult. Sacrifices of bulls are known to have taken place at 
Clynnog in Carnarvonshire in 1589 in the grounds of “ St 
Beyno ” where there seems to have been a grove of sacred 
trees, and in the diocese of St Asaph in 1538, where, according 
to a letter from the local magistrate, Ellis Price, to Cromwell, 
Secretary to Henry VIII, both horses and oxen were offered 
up to the idol of ‘‘ Darvell Gadarn ” before large crowds. 
The idol in question was taken to Smithfield in the same year 
and burned. 

That rites relating to human fertility took place at many 
megalithic sites, an abundance of evidence reveals. Mr J. M. 
McPherson, in his book Primitive Beliefs in the North-East 
of Scotland (1929), remarks that: ‘ Pilgrimages are made 
almost down to our own day by suppliants in need of assis- 
tance from the life-giving pillar,” adding that many stones 
of this kind were believed by childless women to have the 
power of fructification. He mentions several such stones, 
among them Clach-na-Bhan (‘Stone of the Woman’’) a 
granite mass on the summit of a hill near Glen Avon, in 
Braemar; the “ Kelpie Stone” in the River Dee, near 
Dinnet, through a hole in which childless women passed ; a 
stone in Brahan Wood, upon which barren women sat in the 
hope of becomming mothers ; and other monoliths of the kind, 
of which, indeed, Scotland has quite numerous examples. 
In the King’s Park, Edinburgh, is a large recumbent stone, 
down which women desirous of motherhood were wont to 
slide only a few generations ago. 

France can supply a good many instances of these ancient 
fertility shrines. Newly wedded pairs still betake themselves 
to the menhir of Plouarzel, in Brittany, and embrace it in 
the hope that they will have offspring. A similar rite takes 
place at Eure-de-Loire, at the Stone of Chantecoq. Those 
without children formerly repaired to a menhir at the great 
Stone Age centre of Carnac, in Brittany, divested themselves 
of clothing, and ran round the stone, the wife striving to 
escape her husband’s pursuit. At Bauduen, near Draguignan, 
women who wish for children slide down a stone, and a 
similar ceremony takes place at Saint Ours in the Basses Alps. 
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These instances fortify the theory that stone circles and 
monoliths were formerly regarded not only as places of 
sepulture, but as the dwelling-places of “‘ spirits,” or “‘ gods,”’ 
the manes of those who had been interred there. In this 
connection it may be profitable to glance at the history of 
the “ blue” stones at Stonehenge, those which compose its 
inner ring. In 1923, it was definitely proved by Dr Thomas, 
of H.M. Geological Survey, that these stones, about thirty in 
number, can have been taken or quarried only from the 
comparatively limited area of the Prescelly range of hills in 
Pembrokeshire. So long ago as 1886, indeed, the late Mr 
Grant Allen, in an article in The Cornhill Magazine, alluded 
to their probable distant origin, and gave it as his belief 
that they were “ the ancient sacred stones of an immigrant 
tribe.” In the opinion of the present writer, they are the 
** spirit-stones ” of an early tribe which, for some unknown 
reason, changed its habitation from Pembrokeshire to 
Salisbury Plain, its primitive deific ‘‘ statues,”’ or idols, in 
which the spirits of the great dead were thought to have 
taken up residence, and which it was necessary to convey to 
the new settlement for reasons of tribal good fortune and 
prosperity. 

There is, indeed, good reason to believe that standing 
stones were, and in some cases still are, regarded as repre- 
sentations or rude pseudo-images of personages once living, 
whose spirits have made their dwellings within them. In 
some parts of Orkney standing stones are popularly spoken 
of as “false men,” the Scots expression ‘“‘ false,” in this 
connection, meaning “artificial.” In Brittany, popular 
tradition clings to the belief that the great stone monuments 
of the ancient past are the dwellings of spirits. The pre- 
historic site of Cancoet, in Morbihan, is known as -the 
** Maison des Follets,”’ or ‘‘ House of the Goblins,” and that 
of Questembert as “‘ Ty en Corygannt,” or ‘ House of the 
Corrigans,”’ while at Penmarch, in Finistere, we find “ Ty 
C’harriquet,” or ‘“‘ The House of the Gorrics.” ‘‘ The Stone 
of Fal,” says Miss Eleanor Hull, ‘‘ was held to represent the 
spirit or essence of pagan worship in Ireland. It is said that 
‘its heart burst out of it’ when Christ was born and the 
power of idolatry was broken.” The stone of Liagar, at 
Slains, in Aberdeenshire, was believed to hold the spirit of 
a demon or demi-god, who had a hide of land sacred to his 
worship which remained untilled. ‘‘ Monuments all over 
Ireland,” remarks Mr T. J. Westropp, in his Folk-lore 
Survey of County Clare, ‘‘ are found connected with the 
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malignant prototype of Puck” (the Irish spirit Phooka). 
Indeed, an almost inexhaustible list of examples, British 
and foreign, could be compiled to illustrate and support this 
theory. 

The superstition that standing stones “ dance,” or 
“walk” on occasion assists the belief that they were 
thought of as the abodes of active spirits. The Rollright 
stones, the relics of a substantial circle in Oxfordshire, in the 
vicinity of Wychwood Forest, were said to descend the hill 
on which they stand at midnight, to drink of a spring in 
Little Rollright Spinney. At that season, they became men 
once more for an hour, and, joining hands, “‘ danced in the 
air.” The stone at Quoybune, Birsay, Orkney, is supposed 
to march down to the Loch of Broadhouse every New Year’s 
night at twelve o’clock, to dip its head in the water. Those 
who behold its progress at that time, it is thought, will 
sooner or later succumb to the sense of awe engendered by 
the sight. 

Reviewing the evidence of rites, and superstitious prac- 
tices perhaps derived from them, in vogue at megalithic 
centres within the historic period, we find that these fall 
into at least three well-defined classes: sacrificial, human 
and animal; rites of libation; and rites of fertility. We 
also find that in the area under review, which has here been 
confined to Britain and France, these circles were in some 
cases regarded within historic times as the dwellings of 
spirits, ‘ powers,” or gods. At least the outlines of a 
definite cult are thus apparent, a simple worship of the dead, 
which involved sacrifice and placation, but which later came 
to have an agricultural significance added to it. 

It is well known to most people in any way interested in 
Folklore that the evidence for the belief that spirits reside 
in standing stones, especially when these are situated at 
sepulchral sites, draws its literally innumerable examples 
from all parts of the world, associated as it is with totemic 
and pantheistic ideas. But here I am concerned more with 
the strictly British proof, and can find no space for evidence 
found elsewhere, although I may mention that the insular 
illustrations I have cited could readily be fortified by 
hundreds of foreign examples of modern ritual practice at 
megalithic sites which are recorded in standard works. 

aving arrived at the above conclusions, it is now 
necessary to glance briefly at the theory that worship at 
megalithic centres was associated with the idea of seasonal 
growth and the regulation of agricultural operations. That 
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the dead were thought of as among the agencies of growth, 
that they acted as ‘“‘ Chthonic,” or underworld powers who 
superintended the magic or alchemy of growth, and that, in 
such a character, they in time took on the shape of divinity 
itself, or were amalgamated with it, is a theory too well 
established to require more than passing mention. This 
phase of megalithic worship would appear to have been a 
later superimposition upon the earlier simple cult of the 
dead. It could not, indeed, have made its appearance prior 
to the practice of agriculture, and it seems to have been 
accompanied by certain devices associated with stone circles 
which tended to regulate the times of the sowing of seed and 
the reaping of grain, according to the manner in which these 
were indicated by the phases of the sun appropriate to them. 
At this later stage of things, the stone circle was orientated 
by the accurate placing of additional stones which marked 
either the beginning or end of the sun’s annual journey, so 
that the approximate seasons for ploughing or planting, 
sowing or reaping, might be gauged from them. These 
*“‘ calendric”’ solar positions would, of course, also indicate 
the incidence of seasonal festivals associated with agricultural 
rites, and it seems unnecessary to discover in such apparatus 
and practice a more intricate or mystical character. 

If Stonehenge be once more taken as an example, its 
circle, which according to good authorities is perhaps the 
most modern among our megalithic monuments, is so dis- 
posed as to mark the sun’s course more particularly at its 
summer solstice, at which time the luminary rises over the 
Hele Stone, a monolith about sixteen feet in height, which 
brings the solar ray into direct alignment with the centre of 
the Altar Stone, so-called, which is now almost buried 
beneath a fallen trilithon. 

It might at first appear probable that the inner circle of 
“blue” stones, to which allusion has already been made, 
represents the shrine in its pristine state as a stone grove of 
sepulchral character, the abode of the tribal and oracular 
spirits of settlers on Salisbury Plain from the neighbourhood 
of the Prescelly Hills. If this view were adopted, it would 
follow that this first circle, at a later date, was surrounded 
by the greater “‘ sarsens,”’ or trilithons of sandstone, which 
are assuredly of local origin, and of greatly more recent 
manipulation and masonic finish, as their workmanship 
reveals in its elaborate use of tenon and mortice, as well as 
in the engineering skill displayed in the mounting of their 
superimposed lintels. But against this theory must be placed 
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the far more sufficient evidence which shows that the “‘ Blue ” 
stones were erected last, within the greater circle immediately 
after it was built. This view, if accepted, would make of 
Stonehenge a modern shrine for the housing of a much more 
venerable circle brought from Pembrokeshire. 

In the writer’s opinion, a comparative study of British 
and French megalithic circles, as well as of those of Portugal 
and other European sites in the Crimea and elsewhere, with 
similar erections in the vicinity of the ancient shrines of 
Mexico, Central America, Peru and Melanesia, would cast 
more light upon the more strictly agricultural ritual of the 
European Stone Age centres. The astronomical and seasonal 
ritual observed at the American sites is not only a known 
quantity, but reveals a system of heliacal observation and 
seasonal registration similar to that which appears to have 
been in vogue at the European Stone Age centres, though it 
was considerably more advanced and complicated in its 


general method. 
LEWIS SPENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 








THE SCIENTIFIC UNIVERSE. 
ROBERT HAMILTON. 


EVER since its beginning in the seventeenth century, science 
has tended to break asunder its limitations and evolve out 
of its own material a philosophy of life ; to create a scientific 
universe. To achieve this it has had to abandon pure 
scientific method, and resort to philosophy ; for no amount 
of empirical observation can advance one step towards a 
synthesis of departments without the aid of the universal 
cognitive faculty proceeding from the pure reason alone. 
In so far as there is an attempt to formulate a scientific 
universe, there must be a transcendental (non-scientific, 
ideological) outlook—a philosophical web woven about 
science, out of science. How much, then, does this 
strange monstrosity of a scientific universe, woven out of 
empirical data, a greater evolved out of a lesser tell us of 
Nature ? 

Before attempting to answer this question within a 
question I must first touch on the problems presented by 
the nature of the various departments of science. These 
divide into two kinds: the analytical—physics, astronomy, 
chemistry; and the synthetical—biology and psychology 
(i.e. empirical psychology). 

Physics, astronomy, and chemistry, albeit they differ 
greatly in method, are alike in that they follow “ a dwindling 
path,” and are, in the last resort, analytical. They have 
synthetical elements as have all departments of knowledge 
(since the essential acts of reason must be both analytical 
and synthetical to exist at all), but are primarily analytical 
in aim. Chemistry tends to analyse the constituents of 
matter into simpler constituents; and physics analyses 
these simpler constituents downwards as far as they will 
go. Astronomy, again, tends to reduce vast areas of matter 
to fundamental formule. Biology and psychology, on the 
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other hand, must tend (if they are to succeed) to interpret 
life increasingly as a synthesis of parts in a greater whole ; 
and in so doing, approach the domain of philosophy. Thus 
physics and its allied sciences approach philosophy at one 
end, and biology and psychology approach it at the other. 
At one end physics analyses matter away into metaphysics ; 
and at the other, psychology, in its attempt to create a 
synthesis fades away into another form of epistemological 
speculation. I speak of psychology in its general aspect ; 
and I would add that while in its purely empirical aspect it 
must be included in the sciences, its empirical aspect is 
totally inadequate to its object, the human mind. The 
mind can only be treated completely in its own department 
of epistemology. Strictly speaking, then, biology alone is a 
synthetic scientific process. 

If we examine in more detail these departments of 
science, it will become clear that a scientific world-view 
which eschews philosophy is a mirage, a non-existent ; and 
that wherever science is exalted to a world-view we must 
force those who affirm it to admit their philosophical pre- 
mises. 

The analytical sciences (as I have regarded them) physics, 
astronomy and chemistry, can tell us nothing about Nature 
at all. Each—especially the latter—may lead to immense 
practical ends, and satisfy the needs of man’s mind for 
knowledge of a particular kind; but information as to the 
composition of metals, the distance of stars, and the nature 
of atomic structure, does not tell us anything about Nature. 
The natural universe in its totality remains as much a riddle 
as ever. 

Biology is in a very different case. Its name means the 
science of life ; and it is more likely to confuse the unthink- 
ing than any other department of science for this very 
reason. 

‘“* Admittedly,”’ a biologist will say, “‘ the other sciences 
are analytical and restricted; but it is the glory of 
biology that it takes all life for its field: it includes the 
best of the other sciences, and is thus for ever enriching its 
own field.” 

The argument is specious ; but does not, as it seems to 
me, bear examination. It is a strange fact, commented upon 
recently by the editor of a famous periodical, that biology 
seems more productive of atheism and materialism than the 
other relatively mechanised branches of science. It seemed 
peculiar, he said, that the study of the heavens should 
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incline men to belief, and the study of life to unbelief. Now 
I venture to suggest that far from being peculiar, it is pre- 
cisely what we should expect. Mechanism, as revealed by 
physics, astronomy, and chemistry, is in itself so inadequate 
to explain anything of our experience, anything of concrete 
being, or of the fullness of existence, that a mind incessantly 
occupied with the grey “ localness””’ of materiality would 
tend to postulate a creative activity to account for the 
machine ; for, as Professor Arthur Thompson pointed out, 
all the machines we have any experience of, are made. But 
the biologist is in a very different position. To him, the 
object of his research, 7.e. living matter, seems to reveal a 
living universe, a material structure that is, in some way, 
alive. He is for ever examining living matter: as he pro- 
ceeds down the scale, even the most primitive forms reveal 
some life: ‘‘ therefore ’’’ he concludes, ‘‘ if I could discover 
the conditions, all matter would be, in a sense, living.” 
Again, as he proceeds up the scale of life, he sees a greater 
and greater synthesis of the parts of primitive living matter 
resulting in a growth towards higher and higher forms ; 
and he tends to conclude that the universe, even if not alive, 
carries within itself the reason for its existence. Hence the 
peculiar pantheistic atheism of a very typical present-day 
biologist, Professor Julian Huxley. His world is a living 
texture of matter, a thing of complex beauty and vital 
force, summed up in man, in whom it inspires a feeling of 
awe that he calls “‘ religion without revelation.” 

I should like to go into this question a little further, 
since it seems to me to be important in its bearing upon a 
philosophy of Nature ; upon the scientific universe. 

I suppose that more has been written on the subject of 
life and mechanism during the last half-century than at 
any other time in the history of science. -The subject is less 
controversial than it was, but even to-day a great number of 
people display an almost morbid partisanship in the rela- 
tions of biology and religion. If an unphilosophical-minded 
biologist is so rash as to state publicly that modern bio- 
logical investigation finds no evidence of a God, of freewill, 
or an immortal soul, the reactions are peculiar, and interesting 
to observe. A violent controversy breaks out in which no 
philosopher of repute ever seems to take part, and which 
appears to be confined to prejudiced fundamentalists on the 
one side, and to narrow-minded biologists on the other. 
Never is the epistemological question (of such decisive 
importance in all debate) as to the intellectual premises of 
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the subject, touched upon; and so the participants of either 
side fight on blindly, rarely getting anywhere. I do not say 
that each side necessarily fails to contribute any material to 
our knowledge, for bias may act as a spur to the generation 
of original conceptions; but such controversies would, in 
my judgement, be considerably illumined and, what is more 
important, curtailed, by a grasp of philosophical principles. 
First of all, what is biological method? A seemingly 
elementary question; yet the answer is frequently lost 
sight of by biologists as well as laymen. Biological method 
is an empirical examination of the material disturbances 
that exist whenever the fact of life is present; and, in 
accordance with the rules of all science, is an attempt to 
reduce these disturbances to the laws of causality. Now I 
say ‘‘ disturbances” because, as I see it, all phenomena 
present a disturbance of a fundamental equilibrium. Simple, 
non-living disturbances such as planetary motions, storms, 
etc., are sufficiently resolvable into law for even the savage 
mind to appreciate. Above these come chemical disturb- 
ances, and then living auto-motions; and the higher and 
more complex the phenomena become, the greater the dis- 
turbances, until we reach man, where there seems to be a 
complete freedom of volitional activity capable of producing 
disturbances in the moral equilibrium. The problem of the 
mind is beyond biology, and must give way to the unsatis- 
factory science of psychology; but biology has to deal 
with the still very complex disturbances manifested in the 
immense varieties of non-human life. Biology, then, though 
primarily concerned in the true scientific manner, with 
causal disturbances, has to consider far subtler and more 
intricately related disturbances than exist in any other 
branch of science. Nevertheless, biology does not, in my 
view, deal with life as apprehended in total human expe- 
rience, i.¢. in emotionally-determined concepts; and the 
confusion that exists in the minds of many biologists 
between life as a mere name to describe the synthesis to 
which their investigations lead, and life as total apprehension, 
is the cause of the religious controversy with biology. I 
can make this clearer by way of an example. Suppose that 
I am observing a bird in its territory : I watch it help build 
the nest, I hear the outpouring of its song: I see the shining 
glory of its active and intense life . . . and then, one day, 
because it is not a bird beneficial to agriculture, a man with 
a gun shoots it, and it is stone dead. The difference which 
I apprehend between the living flame of vitality that was, 
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and the dead object that is, is a total experience involvin 
a whole web of ideas and sensations ultimately related an 

roducing in me the awareness of the distinction between 
life and death. Now if I set out to analyse that experience 
into its rational content, I shall make a metaphysical effort 
that will lead me to reflect upon Being and not-Being, and 
its related problems: I shall not get far, but at the same 
time I shall probably verify and certainly not contradict, my 
experience. But suppose that I set out to make a biological 
analysis. I go to a modern equipped laboratory and study 
every part of avian anatomy; I observe, reflect on the 
relations of bird to reptile; I analyse, probe, and question 
every aspect of the bird’s materiality. The result is a mere 
catalogued description of motions which never emerges 
from the prison of the localness of materiality ; and the real 
meaning of the essential experience of the living and the 
dead bird is as far off as ever. 

The dilemma, then, in which biology finds itself is akin 
to that of physics, and its allied branches. To be truly 
scientific it must stick to induction ; yet there comes a time 
when induction—observation, classification, experiment, etc. 
—impinges’ upon metaphysical deduction. To my mind 
there is but one way out, and that is for science to assume a 
far more modest position (more akin to that advocated by the 
medizeval philosophers) and to recognise that it must be 
subordinate both to human experience, and to philosophy 
the pure analytic of experience. In so doing, it will be more 
truly scientific. For science must be either inflated and 
therefore bad and pseudo-metaphysical ; or modest, subordi- 
nate, but truly inductive and empirical. There seems to me 
to be no alternative. 

Returning to the problems raised by the excursions of 
science into philosophy, it may be that the pseudo- 
philosophical speculations derived from physics, astronomy, 
and chemistry, are more in accord with a genuine metaphysic 
than those of biology, because the facts on which they are 
based require for their elucidation a method of abstraction 
akin to that of metaphysics. Thus the ultimate analysis of 
the structure of matter prompts the mind to a genuinely 
abstract philosophical effort, whereas the complications of 
biology bewilder and confuse it; and although neither the 
mathematical nor biological branches of science should 
concern themselves with philosophy, in so far as they do, the 
mathematical method of physics appears to me to produce 
a preferable mode of approach. 
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There exists, in the minds of many, a feeling that 
mathematics in its highest development, has an almost 
mystic quality; and this has been largely fostered by a 
journalistic type of mathematical exposition which cites the 
distances of stars, the relativity of motion, etc., in such a way 
that the reader is led to believe in a kind of mathematical 
wizardry at work. Mathematics is, however, in some ways 
an offshoot of metaphysics in so far as it deals with concep- 
tions that have no experiential concretion. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that these abstract conceptions refer to 
matter: they are ultimately descriptions of things, and are 
not pure transcendental conceptions. Mathematics abstracts 
the quantitative content from material objects; meta- 
physics abstracts the ideological content from experience. 
In so far, then, as mathematics is abstract and plays a 
prominent part (as in physics) there will be less likelihood of 
chaos when the cliff-edge of metaphysics is reached ; but, in 
a relatively unmathematical science such as biology, the 
muddled speculative imagination tends to run riot. I 
suggest, therefore, that science can function as an order of 
knowledge only within the confines of empirical observation 
and by means of the employment of pure induction : in so far 
as it enters the domain of metaphysics it must become 
progressively unscientific and pseudo-philosophical. 

To this it may be answered that such a judgement would 
lead to a speedy materialism ; and that our age, at any rate, 
is tardily saved from materialism by the philosophical 
speculations of science. This is true only where and if 
materialism has already taken root; but if we reflect, 
independently of our environment, in a clear manner upon 
the principles of knowledge, we must see that the more 
materialistic science is, the less it conflicts with philosophy. 
The mistake made by scientific materialism is that it persists 
in exalting itself into a world-view ; and that is what it can 
never be. The “ scientific universe ’’ is an unsatisfactory 
phantasmagoria, which is only possible in an uncritical and 
unimaginative age. Detachment from philosophical influ- 
ences, plus critical acumen, and far-sighted imagination— 
these are the beginning and end of all scientific investigation. 
Science is more than admirable in itself; but its homespun 
universe will not bear criticism to-day, any more than in the 


ages of Aquinas or Kant. 
ROBERT HAMILTON 


BRISTOL. 









SUFFERING IN PEACE AND IN WAR. 
JAMES W. STEWART. 


Fear of war is chiefly fear of death by violence, of wounds, 
of poverty and of injury to health; and yet although they 
do not perturb us, these calamities and sufferings are con- 
stantly with us in time of peace. For instance, in England 
and Wales during the four years of peace, 1934-37, the 
number of civilians killed, chiefly in accidents, was well over 
thrice the number of British dead in the two wars, the one 
in the Crimea, 1854-56, the other in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
These wars covered in all five years. During the four years 
of peace, 1984-87, the number killed was just on 90,000 ; 
whereas during the five years covered by the two wars the 
number was less than a third of 90,000, namely, 26,430. In 
other words, four years of peace accounted for about 63,000 
more deaths than did five years of war. 

But the gravity of this evidence against peace as a source 
of untimely death is apparently outweighed by the number 
of British and Irish dead in the Great War, 1914-18, the 
total of which was 810,000 as against the 90,000 given above. 
We say “ apparently outweighed ” because the evil of the 
smaller number is aggravated by two factors: first, these 
deaths of peace-time were caused unintentionally and were 
therefore for the most part avoidable, whereas the former 
were caused deliberately: secondly, the number, 90,000, 
included not only women but also 5,000 children under 
fifteen years of age. Furthermore, compare the two numbers 
1,850,000 and 2,600,000.; the larger, 2,600,000, is approxi- 
mately the number of injured, but not killed, in accidents in 
factories and on the roads (omitting figures for accidents 
elsewhere) during the years 1984-37; the smaller number, 
1,850,000, is the approximate total of British wounded in 
the Great War, 1914-18. We have therefore about three- 
quarters of a million more “ wounded” in four years of 


peace than in four years of ruthless warfare. 

Having compared casualties in war and in peace, let us 
now deal with poverty, the next of the causes of the fear of 
war named at the outset of this article. Poverty is a greater 
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menace after a war than during its course ; in fact war brings 
steady employment with goodly remuneration to many who 
did not have it before its outbreak. In this respect the 
advantage is with war. Poverty consequent on war is severe 
and disastrous even to the victors, and it is not easy to 
compare its extent with that in normal times. Nevertheless, 
during such normal times the number of poor is large; in 
1937 over one and three-quarters of a million people received 
Poor Relief and over half a million were aided by the 
Unemployment Assistance Boards. If we add to these the 
number of dependents, it becomes obvious that poverty, 
even if it does not reach the dimensions it has in a post-war 
period, is a grievous blot on tranquil times. 

Injury to health, the last of the four ogres suggested 
above as being the sources of the fear of war, is not, now 
that science has provided man with more efficient weapons 
with which to limit its ravages, so dread an enemy as in ~ 
former days. During modern wars it is probable, since 
morale depends on health, that a Government gives more 
attention to its maintenance among the people than is given 
at other times. But whatever may be said against war as a 
cause of ill-health, peace has here much to its discredit. In 
1937, for instance, our 900 voluntary hospitals treated over 
7,800,000 patients ; 175,000 persons were certified as men- 
tally deficient or insane, and the number of blind people was 
nearly 82,000. 

It is clear, therefore, that the major troubles and trials 
associated with war, death by violence, wounds, poverty and 
ill-health are formidable enemies even in times of peace. 
But the suffering caused purposely in war is assumed to be a 
graver charge against man than is that caused accidentally 
in periods of peace; a wounded sailor or a shell-shocked 
soldier is held to be weightier evidence of man’s inhumanity 
than is an injured wayfarer or a disabled workman. But is 
this a fair assumption ? Continued failure on the part of a 
nation to lessen drastically the number of accidents and 
therefore the amount of suffering among its own people is as 
culpable as the deliberate infliction of injury on them by an 
enemy. One gruesome proof of this is that in the ten years 
ending 1987, 14,304 children under fifteen years of age were 
killed in road accidents in Great Britain, an average of 
almost four a day. In these times we have terrible examples 
of brutality, but as yet no pitiless enemy has mown down 
14,000 children; these deaths are the achievements of 
decent peace-loving persons. But conflict and disaster come 
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on man in many forms. The newspapers record day by day 
the incidents of a never-ending peace-war. We read of 
plagues in India, floods in China, earthquakes in Turkey, of 
smash-and-grab raids, society divorces, incendiary fires, 
bomb outrages, business frauds, petty pilfering; of cam- 
paigns against this and crusades against that. We are so 
accustomed to these happenings that they affect us no more 
than do stories of fiction. Why then does the possibility of 
suffering take on so fearsome an aspect at the threat of war ? 
The reason is that a new and a disturbing feature awakens 
alarm; it is the utter uncertainty as to when and where 
disaster will fall. In time of peace we know roughly when 
and where troubles and trials are likely to come, and often 
we have some warning of their approach. Moreover, society 
has devised and developed means of alleviating the shock of 
their advent. For instance, death normally does not occur 
until three score years have run; and the difficulties of 
dependents of the deceased are lessened by means of inheri- 
tance, of insurance and of pensions. In time of war, on the 
contrary, death may come at any moment, and to any 
person, old or young, soldier or civilian, strong or weak, but 
the arrangements for diminishing the hardships of its 
consequences for others are neither so efficient nor so 
adequate as they are for like happenings in time of peace. 
Again, the incidence of poverty can often be foretold in 
normal times ; it is the lot of the thriftless, of the weak in 
mind or in will, of those who have had a bad start in life and 
of the unemployed. On the other hand a sufficiency of 
means is generally earned by those who are strong in the 
qualities the lack of which may leave the way open to poverty. 
It is otherwise during a war and after its close. Because 
of the disorganisation of industry poverty falls indis- 
criminately. The sources of wealth are partially clogged 
and the lessened streams flow along channels different from 
those of pre-war days. The rich may become poor; and of 
the poor, some may gain, but the majority suffer the more. 
To return to the objection that the operations of war aré 
more heinous than are the pursuits of peace—an objection 
based on the conviction that the former involve as a deli- 
berate aim the maiming and killing of men whereas the latter 
do not—if we let the imagination play on some of the 
descriptions to be found in, say, G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
of England, of social conditions in times of peace we see 
oppression and suffering as cruel and horrible as any 
encountered in war. Trevelyan writes, for instance : 
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** It would have been difficult to find anyone in 
Europe to condemn the slave-trade from the point of 
view of its victims, and for two hundred years England, 
being the most energetic maritime community, took as 
much the leading part in the development of this curse 
of two continents as she finally took in its suppression.” 
(p. 349). 


Again, 

‘** But the prisons still farmed out to a base type of 
gaoler to make his profit out of the prisoners, were in 
Wesley’s opinion, worse than anything ‘ on this side of 
hell,’ and the innocent debtor often fared the worst of 
all. Hanging for innumerable minor offences against 
property was on the increase, public flogging of men and 
women was not yet abolished.” (p. 526). 


And again, 


** It was in these circumstances that the youthful 
author of Oliver Twist, by describing what workhouses 
meant for those who inhabited them, appealed from the 
Benthamite abstractions in which the Commissioners 
dealt, to the flesh and blood realities which interested 
the more sensitive rising generation of the new Victorian 
era.” (p. 642). 


And a last picture from this book, 


‘* In Scotland the miners, incredible as it may appear, 
were bound serfs until nearly the close of the eighteenth 
century. And even in England women and children 
had been literally harnessed to the work under unspeak- 
able conditions in the damp darkness of the mines.” 
(p. 607). 


On reading of these social injustices we are apt to take 


comfort in the thought that they are of the past. But just 


as the people of those days were slow to realise the inhuman 
conditions under which many of their fellows lived, so people 
of the future will look back on this age and will condemn it 
for its seeming apathy towards its social oppressions. The 
large number of deaths and injuries due to motor traffic of 
which statistics were given above, is one of the scandals of 
our day ; a scandal aggravated by the failure, in spite of ten 
years of regulations and propaganda, to bring about any real 
reduction in their frequency. Unemployment is another 
source of suffering akin to that endured by many during a 
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war. It is difficult for those who have never experienced it 
to realise what unemployment means to the millions out of 
work, to realise the weariness of mind, the anxiety on 
account of children, the resentment towards the com- 
munity because of its inability or unwillingness to provide 
work, the sense of dependence on others for support—it is 
difficult to realise the burden of all this on the majority of 
the workless. Equally unfortunate are the minority who, 
never having had regular employment, grow hardened to 
idleness and become experts in avoiding work. Both for 
their moral sanity and for the safety of the State, these 
outcasts of industry need, not palliatives but useful occupa- 
tion. 

Deficient feeding constitutes a third attack on the com- 
munity in this peace-war. Sir John Orr has said that 


‘the diet of roughly half the population—the poorer 
half—is not up to the standard required for health, and 
the diet of the poorer five million is so bad that it is 
deficient in nearly every respect. This five million 
contains twenty-five per cent. of the children in the 
country.” 


Furthermore, evacuation has revealed that many children 
live under conditions inimical to reasonable comfort and even 
to health. 

War differs but little from peace. Casualties are common 
to both; in the former they are chiefly localised in battles, 
the lists of fallen are heavy and therefore draw attention ; 
in the latter these casualties are spread over the whole 
country, take place day by day and so attract little notice. 
Conflicts in war are thrilling and sometimes terrifying ; those 
of other times are wearying and often boring. They fray the 
nerves and the temper. In peace, as in war, we suffer from 
‘* treasons, stratagems and spoils.” A war is but a chapter 
in the continuous history of strife; it is but the bursting 
into flame of the smouldering embers of the discord and the 
dissension which underlie our normal life. In war the vague 
antagonisms of ordinary days come alive and drive men into 
bloody battle ; the indefinite strain and stress of life take 
definite form and purpose. Whole nations arm themselves 
and contend as two men in a strenuous and fierce duel. The 
world looks on at the mighty struggle with emotions stirred 
to their depths. And yet both this great duel on the stage 
of the world and that petty quarrel in an obscure village have 
the same source. That source is a sinister spirit which 
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hypnotises men into using their fellows for ulterior purposes, 
into using means foul and devilish in order to attain these 
ends; a malignant spirit which is the source not only of 
war but of other evils, lust, unbelief, cruelty, greed, slander 
and the like. 

In the New Testament, the sufferings and conflicts of 
war are not distinguished from those of peace. For instance, 
Jesus said: ‘‘I came not to send peace, but a sword” (Matt. 
x. 34). Here, although he speaks of a sword, he is not 
referring to war: for he goes on to illustrate his meaning 
by reference to family dissension, a son at variance with his 
father, a daughter with her mother, and he ends with the 
saying: “‘ A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 
Due, on the one hand to neglect of the Bible and on the 
other to the remembrance of such well-known verses as: 
‘** Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace ” (Luke 
ii. 14), and “ Blessed are the peacemakers ” (Matt. v. 9), 
it is a popular belief that in the New Testament the word 
** peace’ usually means peace as the opposite of war. 
Unfortunately the word is ambiguous; of the ninety odd 
appearances of it in the New Testament about eighty refer 
to ‘* heart-peace,” as it has been called; a-peace which is 
independent of international strife. This fact may be one of 
the facets of truth in the word of Jesus’: ‘‘ My peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth ” (John xiv. 27). Possibly 
the absence of obvious differentiation between the evils of 
war-time and those of peace-time, coupled with the ambi- 
guity in the use of the word “ peace,”’ is the chief reason for the 
failure of both the pacifist and the anti-pacifist to find in the 
New Testament unequivocal support each for his own point 
of view. Logically the pacifist who opposes war solely 
because it entails bodily suffering and violent death ought 
also to oppose peace, since it likewise is accompanied by 
these evils. 

Peace and war have obvious differences, but they have 
also less obvious but not less dire features in common. 

Milton wrote :— 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war. 
May we add :— 


Peace hath her sufferings 
No less severe than war ? 


JAS. W. STEWART. 


SUNDERLAND. 








SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


A FITTING tribute to the memory of the late Dr George Dawes 
Hicks, who was sub-editor of the HissBert JouRNAL since its 
foundation nearly forty years ago, appeared in the April number of 
the Journal from the pen of the Rev Dr W. H. Drummond. We 
may now add a brief account of his outstanding work in the field 
of Philosophy. For many years Dawes Hicks was one of the recog- 
nised leaders in this country of the philosophical movement known 
as Realism. But until recently his contributions to it existed only 
in the back numbers of the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings and 
in other learned periodicals. Hence in 1988 the publication of a 
volume of selected Essays, under the title Critical Realism ; Studies 
in the Philosophy of Mind and Nature, was widely. welcomed : 
** selected,” as the author says in the Preface, “‘ because they form 
a coherent whole, and may be regarded as a working out in detail 
of a point of view respecting the relation of Mind to Nature which I 
have gradually attained.” The subjects treated correspond to the 
title, if we include “‘ Theory of Knowledge ” along with “* Philosophy 
of Mind.” The Realism to which his thought was moving appears 
also in the volume on Berkeley which he contributed in 1982 to the 
Series ‘“‘ Leaders of Philosophy,”—a valuable historical and critical 
appreciation of a remarkable thinker the full range of whose genius 
is only now being adequately estimated. The power of concise 
accurate historical exposition which Dawes Hicks possessed is seen 
in his contribution (written in German) to Ueberweg-Oesterreich, 
Die Philosophie des Auslandes (1928). An effective statement of his 
own Realism is given in the Essay entitled “‘ From Idealism to 
Realism,” published in Contemporary British Philosophy, Vol. II, 
1926. Fundamentally, the change consisted in displacing “ self- 
consciousness ’’ (the unifying principle assumed by Kant to be the 
primary condition of the possibility of knowledge) from the position 
it holds in every system of Idealism. Hence he passed to a Realism 
holding that “‘ real things may be and are directly perceived without 
owing either their being or their nature to the circumstances of such 
428 
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perception.” He saw clearly that the position assigned to Nature in 
the Idealist systems of the nineteenth century was unsatisfactory 
and indeed impossible ; and (with Lotze) he saw that “‘ only inquiries 
conducted in the spirit of Realism can satisfy the desires of Idealism.” 
In the Essay named above, Dawes Hicks observed that in addition 
to purely epistemological considerations there were other reasons 
which had weighed with him in his passage from Idealism to Realism. 
What these reasons were may be gathered from his Hibbert Lectures 
on The Philosophical Bases of Theism, published in 1987. Religion 
is interpreted as a germinating principle in the human mind, which 
culminates in “ a belief in God as One and not as many, manifesting 
himself both in Nature and to the mind of man, yet revealing Himself 
most completely to souls of large spiritual compass and strenuous 
moral power.” The argument for the rationality of this belief is 
characterised by precision and coherence, clarity of exposition, and 
wise reflections on life.—Little notice was taken in the Press of the 
death of Professor Henri Louis Bergson, which took place on 
January 5th, 1941. Bergson became Professor at the Collége de 
France in 1900, and a member of the Académie Frangaise in 1914, 
gaining the Nobel Prize for literature in 1928. Shortly after the 
last war he became head of the International Commission for 
Intellectual Collaboration. When, after the French surrender of 
1940, the Pétain Government introduced racialist legislation on the 
German model, Professor Bergson, who was a Jew, was specially 
exempted therefrom in view of his services to French and European 
culture ; but he refused to accept a privileged position. His philo- 
sophical theories were first propounded in the Essai sur les données 
immédiates de la conscience (1889; English translation, Time and 
Freewill, 1910), followed by Matiére et Mémoire (1896, English 
translation) and L’Evolution Créatrice (1907, English translation). 
This book became extremely popular both in England and France, 
and to some extent injured the author’s influence, because “ creative 
evolution ” became a “* fashion ” among people who were not prepared 
to do much systematic thinking. In Bergson’s view, it means that 
the most fundamental factor in the universe is the élan vital, a “‘ dura- 
tion ” (durée) in which time is not a succession of moments but a 
process of tense activity in which the past is present, thrusting 
forward into the future in the act of creation. This conception is 
akin to what James Ward, in the biological reference, named 
“ epigenesis ” and Lloyd Morgan “‘ emergent evolution.” When in 
1982 Bergson’s last great work appeared, in English as The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, it was clear that in his view the 
truest interpretation of the meaning of the “‘ vital impulse ” (hitherto 
apparently left indeterminate) is to be found in the higher mysticism. 
—In passing from biographical to literary references, we need not 
remind readers of this Journal that conditions arising out of the war 
have greatly restricted the publication of books, especially in the field 
now before us, and have seriously reduced the amount of space here 
available. Without any attempt at completeness, we can only call 
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our readers’ attention to a number of works of outstanding interest 
or importance.—Sir Charles Sherrington’s Gifford Lectures, with the 
title Man, on his Nature, are an example of the wide range given to 
the primary purpose of the Trust (‘‘ Natural Theology”). The 
author—who is one of the most distinguished living physiologists— 
expounds in detail the development ot physiological and biological 
science from the sixteenth century onwards. The reader is left too 
much to himself when considering how all this interesting and valuable 
information bears upon “ Natural Theology.” These Lectures are 
the subject of a separate article in this Journal. The Gifford Lectures 
of Sir W. D. Ross have been the subject of a previous review, but we 
refer to his book again because it provides a valuable critical discus- 
sion of the movement known as “‘ Logical Positivism ’’ (Ross, Founda- 
tions of Ethics, Ch. II). In its application to Ethics, Logical Posi- 
tivism alleges that moral judgements express personal emotions or 
personal commands but have no meaning. This paradox is not the 
result of direct reflection upon ethical facts, but of a certain theory 
about the nature of significant sentences. Speaking generally, we 
may say that this type of philosophy, starting from a priori assump- 
tions about the nature of language, and working with the disjunction 
“either clear, or meaningless,”’ attempts to mark out the limits of 
what it is possible for us to know. It is assumed that the most 
elementary “‘ statements ”’ (like the “‘ atoms ”’ of Physics) are definite 
linguistic references to present facts of sense-perception, and that 
all other statements stand or fall according as they are directly or 
indirectly reducible to these. A very able exposition and defence 
of this type of philosophy is given by Mr A. J. Ayer, of Oxford, in 
his Foundations of Empirical Knowledge ; and Mr Bertrand Russell, 
in his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, goes a long way with Logical 
Positivism and apparently would like to go further. Both these 
works are highly technical, and here we can only call attention to 
their philosophical importance. It is permissible to add that the 
disjunction “ either clear, or meaningless,” seems to us to be a radi- 
cally false disjunction. We can make many things clearer, but we 
cannot make anything perfectly clear—Dr Richard von Mises, in 
his Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus (published in the Hague and 
in Chicago) starts from the point of view of Logical Positivism, but 
rejects the assumption that we are now in a position to state what 
are the main types of relation holding between observed events ; 
and while maintaining his preoccupation with language, he expounds 
a broader Positivism, which finds a place in the scheme of things for 
metaphysics, poetry, art and religion, which, so far as they involve 
“‘ statements,”’ are not mere masses of “‘ meaningless ” statements. 
An English translation of this book is much to be desired. In this 
connection we welcome Dr Julius Buchler’s careful exposition 
of Charles Peirce’s Empiricism. Dr Buchler brings forward an 
important factor in the work of a thinker whose influence ought 
to have been much greater than it actually was, and who advocated 
a type of Empiricism which stands in instructive contrast to that of 
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‘ Logical Positivism.”—With a wide range of sympathetic under- 
standing, Professor E. S. Brightman, of Boston University, U.S.A., 
in his book A Philosophy of Religion, studies the truth of religious 
beliefs and the value of religious attitudes and practices, in their 
most developed forms, from a special point of view. From this point 
of view, God is regarded not as merely finite but as finite in respect 
of His Will, ‘‘ which eternally finds and controls the Given within 
every moment of his eternal experience.”’ The “‘ Given” is not 
merely external but is involved in the very being of God. Whatever 
difficulties are found in Professor Brightman’s interpretation of 
Theism naturally arise out of this conception of the “‘ Given”; but 
it is a fair question whether they are greater than the difficulty of 
conceiving God as a “‘ timeless Absolute ”’ either excluding the finite, 
or relating himself to the finite only through a series of miracles. 
Professor Brightman says, in passing, that “ the living religion of the 
Catholic Christian . . . feeds on finite objects—the crucified Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints.”’ The statement, no 
doubt, requires qualification ; but we are reminded of an observation 
made by the late Dr B. H. Streeter, that so far as the imagination of 
the Church is concerned, “‘ Arianism has triumphed.’”—Turning to 
the field of biblical scholarship, we have first to mention the appear- 
ance of the second volume of what will be a monumental edition of 
the New Testament in Greek: Evangelium secundum Matthaeum, 
edited by Dr S. C. E. Legg and a number of collaborators, the whole 
enterprise being under the general editorship of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Dr A. Souter. The plan of the work involves taking 
account, completely and systematically, of the evidence, bearing on 
the text of the New Testament, which has accumulated since the 
publication of Westcott and Hort’s edition in 1881.—Both the 
biblical student and the thoughtful general reader will be grateful 
to Dr H. Wheeler Robinson for the volume of Essays produced 
under his editorship and entitled The Bible in its Ancient and English 
Versions. The Versions considered are the ancient Hebrew; the 
Greek (including the LXX and other Greek versions of the Old 
Testament and the Greek New Testament) ; the Syriac; the Latin ; 
and, as regards the English versions, the early English (to Wyclif) ; 
the sixteenth century and the Authorised; and finally the Revised 
Version and various translations professing to be in “‘ modern Eng- 
lish.” The history, characteristics and exegetical value of each are 
carefully considered. The book concludes with a chapter by the 
editor on ‘“‘ The Bible as the Word of God.” In the field of New 
Testament theology, much attention is being given by theologians 
to the biblical doctrine of the Atonement ; and The Bible Doctrine of 
Salvation, by Professor C. Ryder Smith, is one more example of this. 
A noteworthy merit of this book is the fullness of the chapters dealing 
with the Old Testament. The author believes that the New Testa- 
ment “‘ has a consistent account of the work of Christ”’; but his 
final conclusion is that ‘‘ the doctrine involves an antinomy—that 
is to say, it requires that two statements are both true even though 
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to the human mind they seem contradictory.” ‘‘ To save man from 
sin, the Saviour must at one and the same time be sinless and 
experience [sic] what is meant by sin: this is what fellowship 
demands of a Saviour. . . . It is true that this doctrine is nowhere 
fully expounded in the New Testament ; all that can be said is that 
in the New Testament there are the ‘ materials’ or ‘ data’ for it.””— 
In The Origin and Significance of New Testament Baptism, Dr H. G. 
Marsh has given a lucidly written and scholarly investigation leading 
to the conclusion that early Christian Baptism was a development 
of the Jewish tebilah, with distinctive modifications and additions 
expressing the idea not merely of “‘ separation ” but of a new moral 
status.—The Journal of Theological Studies opens its January-April 
number with a reprint of the late Dr J. M. Creed’s inaugural Lecture 
given in 1927 on taking up the duties of his office as Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. The Lecture concludes 
with these words: ‘* The use of the apostolic writings in the later 
Church is no safe guide to us for their proper interpretation, for their 
true historical setting was misunderstood and obscured. Yet it is 
not irrelevant to our estimate of the first century that the later 
Church found it possible to use its literary remains as Holy Scripture. 
The creation of the Canon shows that these writings, largely occasional 
in origin, embodied principles of life and thought which were found 
to be of general application. The apostolic exhortations were not . . . 
swept away in the flood of Hellenistic mysticism : they lived on, and 
their continued life is a warning to us that in our study of the apostolic 
Church we should have an eye, not only for its points of contact with 
a world in which it felt itself to be a stranger and a pilgrim, but also 
for those lasting experiences and ideals which enabled it to survive 
the disappointment of its early hope.”—In The Decline of Religion, 
Professor C. P. Martin, of the medical Faculty in the McGill University, 
Montreal, who appears to be an evangelical Christian of distinctly 
“* liberal ’’ tendencies, has given a full discussion of the causes of the 
progressive decay in religion, as he sees it. It is a question whether 
he is not mistaken in assigning, as the principal and most serious 
cause, the bias (which he believes to characterise students of physical 
science to-day) to reject everything not proved by the methods of 
the laboratory. Both the extent of the “ bias ” and the importance 
of it are open to question; but he also considers frankly other 
causes, which cannot be laid to the charge of physical science. Among 
these are an ecclesiasticism which over-emphasises ritual and organisa- 
tion; a theology of infallibility and verbal inspiration; the un- 
attractiveness of some current forms of Christianity ; the lives of 
some professing Christians ; the problem of the pain and evil in the 
world.—Mr Middleton Murry’s book The Betrayal of Christ by the 
Churches is animated by a sincere loyalty to the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus, as he understands it. There are abundant grounds for his 
severe criticisms of *‘ the Churches ” (although “‘ Church ”’ is a most 
ambiguous term) ; but nothing is gained by harshness and exaggera- 
tion. He makes some penetrating observations: ‘* The difficulty of 
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Christianity is not the difficulty of understanding a difficult thing, 
but the difficulty of trusting a simple one.”—The bearings of 
Psychology on Christianity are being discussed by many who perceive 
that attempts to construct a “‘ Psychology of Religion” as a systematic 
science are hopeless. In his book Psychology, Psychotherapy and 
Evangelicalism, Professor J. G. McKenzie discusses this question 
in reference to ‘‘ Evangelicalism,” by which he means that form of 
Christian faith which rests on the experience of ‘‘ conversion ”’ and 
“* sanctification.” He recognises that there are other Christian 
traditions distinct from Evangelicalism, or at any rate not necessarily 
bound up with it in any of its usual forms. His outlook is broad, 
and the book contains much that is instructive and helpful.—Under 
the title “‘ Laus Belli ” a tour de force of dramatic propaganda appears 
in the April number of Philosophy. This journal maintains its 
endeavour ‘‘ to bring leading exponents of philosophy into direct 
contact with the general public,” in order to satisfy a felt need “ for 
greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human affairs.” 
In the article referred to, “‘ Mahu” (King Lear, III, iv; a name 
borrowed by Shakespeare from some other source), speaking on 
behalf of the infernal host, glorifies War as an expression of man’s 
innate love of power and lust for cruelty—qualities which he beholds 
in excelsis in the “ Nazi” leaders. Yet he confesses to some mis- 
givings. An “ Axis defeat” is possible; but even if that happens, 
he is not without hope: ‘‘ Peace will come with the Axis defeat, but 
we can at least make that peace hard for our enemies. No doubt if 
the victorious freedom-lovers are very wise and discerning, very 
generous and unselfish ; if they never give up the struggle and shirk 
responsibility ; if after intolerable wrongs they harbour no lust of 
revenge ; if, in fact, they behave better than human beings ever have 
behaved in that position; then no doubt we shall be routed. 
They can ensure their — peace, and build their sickly ‘ City ‘of 
God.’ But will they ? ” 

S. H. MELLONE. 


LINCOLN, 


VoL, XXXIX. No. 4 16 





REVIEWS. 


Christianity and Civilisation. By Arnold J. Toynbee. The Burge 
Memorial Lecture for 1940.—Student Christian Movement Press. 
—Pp. 48.—Is. 

REavDERS of Professor Toynbee’s Study of History will find in this 

lecture a different “‘ pattern ” of history. Not that the author claims 

to have discovered any new facts which alter it, but the old facts 
now seem to his eye to group themselves on a different scheme. This 
then must be due to some change of prepossession in himself, a change 
whose beginnings may have been suspected in the second instalment 
of the Study. Both rest on the common presupposition that there is 
a discoverable pattern, which in the Study was only “ as if” there 
were a design, and “as if” that design were the rise and fall of 
progressive civilisations, between which religion served as connecting 
links or hibernating grounds. But now there is a design, and that 
design is the generation and development of one true religion sub- 
served by successive civilisations, and all this to no purposes in this 
world but in order to fit souls for another. The author’s development 
then seems the opposite of Kant’s, who, in the Critique of Practical 

Reason, argued from the badness of the world we know to the necessity 

of another which should redress the balance of injustice, but later, in 

the Perpetual Peace, from the same premiss to a Utopia on earth. 

Though those who believe in one seldom believe in the other, the 

most usual argument against both is the same: that there is little 

evidence of any design in history, and that inference from the badness 
of what we know to the goodness of what we do not is precarious. 

But though the author now thinks the evidence of history is for a 

long-run progress in the relation of individuals to God, that is in 

religion, rather than for a long-run progress in their relations to one 
another, that is of civilisation, he does not despair of the latter. Since 

“the antithesis between trying to save one’s own soul . . . and trying 

to do one’s duty to one’s neighbour is wholly false,” “ it is obvious 

that under a Christian dispensation God’s will will be done on earth 

. . . to an immeasurably greater degree than in a secular mundane 

society.’” But since our duty to our neighbour is “ to sacrifice our- 

selves to his redemption,” it is only “‘ incidentally ”’ that the Christian 
dispensation will “‘ almost certainly ” (my italics) produce an increase 
in social justice. Civilisation, the increase of social justice and 
happiness, is not to be aimed at (and so that is not a duty ?); but 
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this pill is commended by the old, if not very reputable nostrum, 
that the best way of getting anything is not to aim at it. 

Perhaps then the best way of saving one’s soul would be to aim 
at social justice, and indeed it is hard to see what better indication 
we have of God’s will than the conscience which clearly recognises 
that duty. Certainly it would be a “more ambitious aim” to 
** redeem ” all men than ourselves. And what more likely means can 
we think of to this end than removing some of the causes of envy, 
conflict, and discontent: say unemployment, mal-education, over- 
work, preventible physical or mental disease? And is not this 
eivilisation ? Probably in all this my differences from Professor 
Toynbee would be one of emphasis or terminology ; but that may 
not be unimportant. 

There seem three lacunas in the argument which we may hope to 
see filled in future volumes of the Study. 

The first is the abrupt assumption that the one true developing 
religion, though it may “ absorb” some elements of Buddhism and 
Indian religion, will always be the “ Christianity ’’ which is marked 
to-day by the “ institutional panoply of the Mass, the Hierarchy and 
the Papacy,” and not something as different from that as that is 
from Judaism. 

The second is the suggestion that modern civilisation is “‘ at best 
a superfluous repetition of the pre-Christian, Greco-Roman one.” 
This seems hard on the nineteenth century, which surely had failures 
and successes of its own : the abolition of slavery and several kinds of 
torture and superstition, attempts at wider education, at the pro- 
tection of women and children, at humaner and more systematic poor- 
relief. 

The third is the attempt to harmonise religion with a belief in 
any kind of progress. The author thinks that though there might 
have been no injustice in sacrificing the earthly happiness of early 
generations to their descendants, there would be in such an unequal 
distribution of the means of ultimate grace. How then can there be 
religious progress ? He answers that in developed Christianity a soul 
can advance further towards communion with God on earth than in 
paganism or other religions. But this would seem either to be a real 
advantage, in which case the injustice to our ancestors remains, or 
not, in which case there is no real progress. 

The lecture is presented as a protest against the idolatry of the 
tribal Leviathan. But, as compared with the Study, it sometimes 
reads more as a relapse into a Hegelian philosophy of history which 
sees a surer manifestation of the divine Idea in corporate tradition 
and institutions than in individual reason and conscience. Yet there 
is a totalitarianism of so-called churches as well as of states. Besides 
Leviathan there is Behemoth. The church is the presence of the 
spirit. And the spirit shows itself only in love and justice. Institu- 
tions which promote or manifest these are civilisation. Others are a 
dead weight and ripe for burial. 

EK. F. Carritt. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OxFORD. 
16—2 
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The Philosophy of David Hume: a Critical Study of its Origins and 
Central Doctrines. By Norman Kemp Smith, D.Litt., LL.D., 
F.B.A.—London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1941——Pp. xxiv, 
568.—Price 25s. 


In the history of modern philosophy, Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature holds a place in some ways comparable to that held by 
Darwin’s Origin of Species in the biological and sociological thought 
of the nineteenth century. In the case of Darwin, the hour and the 
man were ready ; but Hume’s first and great venture, as he himself 
said at the time, “‘ fell dead-born from the press, without reaching so 
much distinction as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” 
He was bitterly disappointed, and not only at his apparent literary 
failure. To him, the disputes of the time had presented themselves 
in their real nature as fundamental differences of philosophical 
analysis. He confidently expected that the thoughtful public would 
see this as clearly as he did, and that his work would be widely 
discussed and keenly criticised; but he overlooked the fact that 
nothing is less common than systematic thinking. 

After eight years Hume revised Book I. of the Treatise, with 
important omissions, and published it as An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. The omissions included the whole of his 
destructive criticism of previous attempts to give a theoretical 
justification of our belief in personal identity and in an independent 
material world ; but he added a provocative essay on Miracles, and 
another criticising current conceptions of a “ First Cause ”’ (1748). 
In 1751 appeared An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, 
based on Book III. of the Treatise and containing almost no change 
of doctrine; and in 1757 a much abbreviated version of Book II. 
was included in a volume of “ Dissertations.” All these were a 
literary success, and were several times reprinted. Finally, in an 
“* Advertisement ” added to his own edition of his works, he publicly 
repudiated the Treatise as no longer representing his philosophical 
views (1777). It has generally been assumed that the omissions in 
the first Enquiry are not significant of any change of doctrine in 
Hume’s mind ; and, in short, that the publications of 1748, 1751, and 
1757, were merely animated by a desire to win the favour of the 
reading public. It is no longer possible to maintain this interpretation 
of the facts. As indicated in the significant sub-title of the Treatise, 
his endeavour was to apply “ the Experimental Method of Reasoning ” 
to “ Moral Subjects.” Already, in an important Appendix added to 
the third volume, we see that a process of self-criticism, in the philo- 
sophical sense, had begun. He was not satisfied that the “‘ Experi- 
mental Method of Reasoning ” was adequate to the subjects to which 
he had applied it. 

Professor Norman Kemp Smith, in what is beyond question the 
most important book on Hume’s philosophy which has yet appeared, 
has given a searching examination of the development of Hume’s 
thought and the influences affecting it. He adduces an accumulation 
of evidence to show that in the Treatise Hume was only turning aside 
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to problems of method and presupposition which had vexed him 
when he was struggling with questions of individual and social 
morals. It was in connection with these ethical problems that he 
was led to study the more distinctively “‘ epistemological ” questions 
discussed in the first part of the work; and there is evidence that 
the three parts were composed in an order the reverse of that in which 
they were published. When all that can reasonably be granted 
regarding the influence of Locke and Berkeley has been allowed for, 
we have still to account for the most distinctive factors in Hume’s 
thought. Hume’s philosophy is not one of mere scepticism ; it is one 
of “ naturalism,” or, more precisely, of non-theistic ‘‘ humanism.” 
Its main governing principle is the thorough subordination of Reason 
to “ Feeling,” in the wide sense in which the word “ Feeling” was 
then used ; and its essential factor is to be found in Hume’s doctrine 
of * natural belief.” 

The central and most significant part of the book is that in which 
Professor Kemp Smith proceeds to ‘a detailed consideration of 
Hume’s central doctrines, taken in what may be presumed to have 
been the order of their first discovery ” (pp. 159-516). Within this 
wide field we can here only comment briefly on some topics of out- 
standing importance. (i) The influence of Newton is quite clear. 
Newton was well aware that however far we may push the principles 
of mechanical “ natural philosophy,” there will remain properties 
and causes beyond the reach of human observation, and in that sense 
** occult,” secret, or hidden. Speculations regarding these have no 
place in strict science. Hume carried these assumptions over into 
his “ experimental ”’ study of human nature. His mental units— 
*‘ perceptions”’ or ‘ impressions,” and ‘‘ideas”—correspond to 
Newton’s mass-particles; and his theory of the “Association of 
Ideas” corresponds to Newton’s law of gravitational attraction 
(pp. 58-72, 279, 559). With such psychological applications of natural 
mechanism, Newton of course would, have had no sympathy. (ii) 
Hume was familiar with the views of Francis Hutcheson both from 
correspondence and from the published works. Hutcheson’s funda- 
mental contention was that our moral and esthetic judgements rest 
not on reason or reflectively considered empirical data, but on 
‘‘ Feeling.” He placed this doctrine in a theistic setting which was 
not possible for Hume ; but Hume found the doctrine itself deeply 
suggestive. If in matters of conduct Nature has been thus careful 
in providing us, independently of all calculation and reflection, with 
these “‘ immediate monitors,” may it not be so likewise in the pro- 
fessedly theoretical field ? May there not be in this field also certain 
fundamental beliefs predetermined by the de facto frame and con- 
stitution of our human nature? Hume’s view is that Belief, in all its 
really fundamental forms (those at least which decide our view of 
the general character of our environment, physical and social) is 
thus “‘ predetermined.”’ (iii) Professor Kemp Smith has shown that 
in Hume’s work the Newtonian and Hutchesonian influences are in 
conflict with one another, and that this conflict is at its height when 
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he comes to discuss our consciousness of Self and the nature of Belief. 
Thus, in Book II. Sympathy is explained to rest upon an ever-present 
‘*\ impression ”’ of the Self, while in Book I. the existence of any such 
‘impression ” is explicitly denied (pp. 74-76). In the end Hume 
confesses frankly that when he came to explain the principle which 
unites our successive perceptions in our consciousness, he could not 
find any theory which gave him satisfaction ; and yet almost on the 
same page he reaffirms the principles which were responsible for the 
failure (pp. 557-9). Some of his difficulties would have been relieved 
if he had classed our belief in personal identity as a “‘ natural belief ” 
like our belief in the independent existence of ‘ bodies,” together 
with other selves, constituting a world, and in the occurrence of 
causal relations among these “ bodies.”’ In all such ultimate issues, 
beliefs rest on causes only, not on grounds or reasons ; they lack the 
sanction of a falsely assumed sovereign “‘ Reason,” but they have 
Nature’s sanctions. And yet Hume persists in the endeavour to 
explain the causes of such beliefs in terms of a psychological mech- 
anism of ‘‘ impressions ” and “ ideas.” He saw that the endeavour 
was at least in part a failure; but he could see no other way of 
avoiding the appeal to “ secret’ causes. It did not occur to him to 
ask, whether his conception of the nature and limits of human 
‘* Reason ” needed revision, whether judgements genuinely cognitive 
in character do not enter into the formatidn and essential structure 
of all Belief, and not merely into the application of pre-determined 
beliefs (of a general character) to the details of our concrete experi- 
ence. (iv) In what sense, then, was Hume’s philosophy really 
‘* sceptical ” ? It was not sceptical in holding that in purely “‘ abstract 
reasoning concerning quantity or number” we have certainty. It 
affirmed a strictly limited scepticism in holding that while our 
‘natural beliefs” cannot be justified by Reason, neither can they 
be invalidated by Reason. Even here, however, an important 
qualification is needed. Hume’s “‘ scepticism ” has raised a question 
to which no completely satisfactory answer has yet been given. Our 
“natural belief” that every event has a cause, is declared by Hume 
to be incapable of justification by Reason: in other words, it is 
incapable of logical proof. This directly raises the question, how far 
any scientific generalisation is capable of such proof; and if scientific 
generalisations rest on an indemonstrable assumption, in what form 
may this assumption be stated ? This has for long been the “‘ skeleton 
in the cupboard ” of “ Inductive Logic.” In recent years, a group 
of Cambridge thinkers, who have given special attention to this 
question, have greatly reduced the dimensions of the skeleton ; but 
they have not succeeded in giving it permanent burial. It remains 
true that science rests on a genuine act of faith—strangely like what 
Hume would have called a “ natural belief.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 
LINCOLN. 
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Heaven wasn’t His Destination: The Philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach. 
By William B. Chamberlain—London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1941.—Pp. 216.—8s. 6d. net. 


It is not by chance that in the present age three great figures of the 
post-Hegelian period, Marx, Kierkegaard and Feuerbach are finding 
that recognition which at least two of them lacked in their own time. 
All three of them start from Hegel, but react strongly against his 
idealism, his identification of Thought and Being, of Philosophy and 
Religion. As a matter of fact the ascendance of Marx and Kierke- 
gaard has led to a reconsideration of Feuerbach. Our author sees 
only the relation to Marx. But his statement that Feuerbach was 
son of Hegel, father of Marx and half-brother of Comte is a regrettable 
over-simplification. No, he was the natural and spiritual son of the 
famous professor of law, P. J. Anselm Feuerbach: the same relation 
which the father established between philosophy and experience in 
the field of law (Ueber Philosophie und Empirie in ihrem Verhdltnis 
zur positiven Rechtswissenschaft, Landshut, 1804) the son accepted 
for the whole sphere of philosophy. Hegel’s philosophy, it is true, 
provides the starting point, but more as a préce de résistance for 
developing its negative consequences. The most interesting example 
is perhaps the transformation of the Hegelian concept of self- 
alienation into what is later called the theory of ideology. Feuerbach 
concluded, if the objects of the religious consciousness are the forms 
of the self-alienation not so much of the human mind as of man, 
then they are his productions, 7.e. mere imaginations without reality. 
Marx, generalising this criticism for all human productions, contended 
that likewise science, law, ethics, etc. are mere ideologies. Thus it is 
quite right to stress the importance of Feuerbach for Marx, as it is 
done in the best English study of Feuerbach, in Sydney Hook’s 
From Hegel to Marz, 1936. But it must not be overlooked that 
Feuerbach may quite as well be called a half-brother of Kierkegaard. 

All the great German nineteenth-century philosophers, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Dilthey start as theologians and react against 
theology, though in a very different manner. Like Kierkegaard, 
Feuerbach rejects Hegel’s identification of philosophy and religion, 
but not like the former from the irrational point of view of the 
humble Christian soul, but from the point of view of man and his 
reason. Two papers, occasioned by the Kierkegaard revival and of 
special interest to readers of this journal, have escaped our author’s 
attention, one on Feuerbach’s theological theory of man by Karl 
Barth, in Zwischen den Zeiten, 1927, and one in K. Léwith, Das 
Individuum in der Rolle des Miitmenschen, Miinchen, 1928. 

Though we must be grateful to the author for drawing our atten- 
tion to this subject and for the spirit of devotion in which he does it, 
we cannot, I am afraid, agree with his treatment. He tries in a first 
chapter to fix Feuerbach’s position as positivism against Hegel’s 
idealism. He then identifies himself with the thesis of ‘‘ The Essence 
of Christianity ’ that theology is anthropology and with the assertion 
that personal immortality is an illusion. After a digression about 
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Feuerbach’s influence on German literature he arrives at the con- 
clusion that he was metaphysically a humanist, that man forms the 
centre of his interest. The half-truth of all these statements and of 
the book as a whole could be proved in many ways (half-titles of 
books, mixing of father and son in the bibliography (p. 211), omission 
of the important first thesis De ratione una, universali, infinita, 1828, 
which contains in the form of a criticism of Hegel the germ of Feuer- 
bach’s original philosophy, omission of the historian Feuerbach with 
his comprehensive view of European philosophy and his personal 
method of analysis which he would be entitled to demand for the 
analysis of his own work). 

Neither the centre of Feuerbach’s philosophy, nor his position in 
the history of the European mind and in the republic of philosophers 
are rightly fixed. Yet Feuerbach himself had named the one problem 
of all his researches, the relation of philosophy to theology and 
religion. He marks a step in the de-Christianisation of modern man, 
namely, the final point where he wants to replace theology by a 
theory of man and of nature, the next world by the life on earth, and 
religion by practical improvement of the fate of man. Yet this 
anti-Christian, ridiculing a “‘ Christian” philosophy, is nevertheless 
one of the last German “ Christian ” philosophers. His problem is 
. the incarnation not of Christ, but of the Mind which becomes flesh 
and expresses itself, and he understands Christianity, Protestantism 
and the philosophy based on Protestantism as different forms of 
incarnation. Therefore he is neither idealist nor materialist, stressing 
against Hegel the importance of sensation (in the form of theoretical 
intuition, impression and sensuous love) and against the materialists 
the necessity of a priori notions. But though Mind incarnated is 
Man, the anthropological tendency is not peculiar to Feuerbach, 
immanent in modern philosophy it appeared before in Bacon, Hobbes, 
Hume and others. Nor is our author right in repeating Hook’s thesis 
that Feuerbach replaces Descartes’s ‘‘ Cogito, ergo sum” by “‘ Sentio, 
ergo sum.” No, his first thesis is Sum cogitans et sentiens or Esse = 
Cogitari et sentiri (thought and sensation are interdependent and 
only together furnish truth) ; or rather Sumus cogitantes et sentientes. 
For Feuerbach is original in replacing the I (Ego) by the “I and 
Thou.” 

This duality of I and Thou is the starting point. ‘‘ The first and 
highest principle is the unity of man with man ” (II, 819). Thought 
and Communication are not two acts, but one! The I and Thou 
form part of the same act in thought, are separated in sensation, and 
become two persons in love and friendship. Their unity, unconscious 
in animal, becomes conscious in man ;_self-consciousness presupposes 
my being conscious of another self. ‘‘ That is true in which another 
agrees with me.” Because love is the most real expression of the 
relation between the I and Thou, Feuerbach arrives at his third 
characteristic thesis about the identity of love and being: ‘‘ What 
cannot be loved ... is not,’ and “only he who loves is some- 
thing ”’ (II, 299). 
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There is no room for developing the consequences of these prin- 
ciples. But they may suffice to show how interesting this man is not 
because of his negative réle in dissolving the religious consciousness, 
but because he represents the type of the intensely religious atheist 
or of the eminently Christian anti-Christian. His assumption that 
reality is a realm of persons, connected by the bonds of love, is of 
Christian substance. Feuerbach is Lucifer who, notwithstanding his 
apostasy remains faithful; though rejecting God he does not deny 
his attributes. His principles denoting historically the transition 
from philosophies based on the individual to philosophies based on 
society, are worth while discussing. They will not be sufficient for a 
** Philosophy of the Future ” as Feuerbach hoped ; for the I and Thou 
presuppose not only the community whose members they are, but 
they both participate, in thought as well as in love, in an order which 
ought to be our real starting-point. Thus a comprehensive critical 
analysis of Feuerbach’s philosophy remains a desideratum. 


F. H. HEINEMANN. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





The Future in Education. By Sir Richard Livingstone, President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—Cambridge University Press.— 
Pp. ix, 127.—3s. 6d. 


Tuts book is a powerful and eloquent plea for an extension of adult 
education ; in such an extension the writer sees our main hope of 
turning an “uneducated nation” into an educated one. The 
principle on which the plea is based is this : 


“That almost any subject is studied with much more 
interest and intelligence by those who know something of its 
subject-matter than by those who do not : and, conversely, that 
it is not profitable to study theory without some practical 
experience of the facts to which it relates.” 


There is a “ cross-fertilisation of theory and experience ” which we 
have almost wholly ignored in education. Thus our Secondary 
Schools and Universities are largely concerned with teaching subjects 
or aspects of subjects for which their pupils are not ready, with the 
result that they become purveyors of what Professor Whitehead calls 
** inert ideas.” Some subjects are safe: thus no experience of life is 
needed for the comprehension of mathematics, languages, the 
sciences, and some aspects of geography—(is not the choice of subjects 
here a little arbitrary ?). But for the rest, “‘to learn hard facts; to 
exercise powers of thought and expression ; to store in the memory 
thoughts and ideas whose fuller meaning life will reveal ; to live with 
models of excellence in life and thought ”—these are the only fruits 
to be derived from their study at school: Sir Richard is a believer 
in formal training and transfer, and draws attention, with pertinent 
examples, to a “ law of delayed action ”’ in education. Much of the 
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material, therefore, of our present secondary education should be 
postponed to the adult stage, after some experience of life has been 
gained, and when a real desire for it is felt. To raise the school- 
leaving age is no solution to the problem; it would merely accentuate 
it. ‘‘ A layer of practical experience ” between school and university 
would be a partial solution for a small proportion of students, while 
continuation schools would meet the needs of many more. But the 
ideal solution is to be found in something on the lines of the Danish 
People’s High Schools. A most fascinating account is given of these 
schools, which admit no students below the age of eighteen, are 
residential, and are essentially a spiritual force, and we are strongly 
urged to adopt and to adapt these to our own circumstances. It is 
to be anticipated that they would exercise among us no less valuable 
individual], economic and political influences than they have exercised 
in Denmark. There follows a chapter in which the aim and content 
of adult education is brilliantly discussed, and the real nature of a 
liberal education is laid bare against a background of Greek thought. 
It is a free man’s education and helps him to “‘ have as good a mind, 
body, and character as possible,” for no other reason than that these 
things are good in themselves. On the intellectual side it means the 
study of the material universe, and the study of man himself, as seen 
by literature, philosophy and history. And it demands a map of life, 
which our fathers found in the Bible and the Church, and the ancient 
world in philosophy: religion alone can fully meet this need, but 
history and literature can help to bring order into the present chaos. 
Finally, adult education is not only for those who leave school early : 
it is also for the educated, for those who are engaged in routine or 
practical work and who would greatly profit by periods of systematic 
education later in life (surely Plato speaks here). The present 
reviewer has long felt that one of the primary functions of a Depart- 
ment of Education is to provide this for experienced and practising 
teachers: Sir Richard would extend it rightly to all professions and 
occupations, and sees here a new function for the University: and 
the University itself would profit in its study of the Social Sciences, 
for it would gain the experienced post-graduate student which such 
study needs. 

There is here much to stimulate thought and provoke discussion. 
Few will deny the force of Sir Richard’s plea for a closer association 
of theory and practice, the value of adult education, or the need for its 
extension and improvement: but it may be doubted whether the 
‘** Future in Education ” lies solely along these lines. The constructive 
proposals of this book are joined with a criticism of secondary 
education which is not always up-to-date or well-informed. Sir 
Richard tends to identify the work done in a Secondary School with 
the teaching of “ subjects,’ which are often, in his opinion, as inert 
as the minds of those who study them. This wholly ignores the 
enormous development of out-of-school activities (there is one 
slighting reference to League of Nations work, which has made inter- 
national problems real to a surprisingly large number of boys and 
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girls) and contacts with real life which has been so marked a charac- 


n teristic of Secondary Education since the last war: for many 
1- members of a Secondary School education takes place largely outside 
fe the classroom : nor are the subjects as “‘ inert ” as they used to be— 
y they are increasingly relevant to a life that matters, and from this 
le they largely derive their appeal: and it is extremely unsafe to take 
e the dullards in a Secondary School at their face value—every school- 
h master knows from experience how much in indirect ways they 
e derive from their experience, and how much they contribute to the 
e life of the whole. The process of enlargement and enlightenment can 
y indeed be carried much further (and Sir Richard’s own suggestions for 
is an ordering of the present chaos in a “ Postscript” on Secondary 
le Education will be extremely helpful), but this is bound to happen : 
d the movement had begun before the war, in the Hadow and the 
it Spens Reports (each pointing to richer and more varied forms of post- 
a primary education), and the experiences of evacuation are giving 
b. it an enormously accelerated momentum. Why must we hold that 
, though improvements may come, “ the main lines have been well 


e laid, and are not likely to be altered”? The likelihood rather is 
e that very substantial alterations will come after the war. If they 
n come, the Secondary Schools will then be in a better position to 
» provide some of the values found in the Danish Peoples’ High Schools 
t than any special schools founded on that model in this country. 
t Indeed it is not easy to see how the system, designed for an agri- 
. cultural people, could be worked in a highly industrialised com- 
: munity. Moreover, if two of the essential values in Public School 
r Education—its religious centralisation and its sense of community— 
8 can be extended to a much wider circle of schools; if the present 
t drive for religious education (as opposed to religious instruction) 
- attains any success ; and if we witness, in many forms, an extension 
4 of the boarding-school system and its availability for all who need 
i it; we are then likely to put within reach of a large proportion of 
i our boys and girls those particular residential and spiritual advantages 
, which mark the Danish system. Better adult education by all means 
) —but pari passu with better and more secondary education. 

One other point may be raised. Professor Clarke has recently 
pointed out,! that one of the most urgent educational needs of to-day 
| is ‘‘ to achieve nothing less than a re-interpretation of the content 
of culture in an age to which much of the traditional content has 
become irrelevant”: we want a “ transcending in practice of the 
vocational-cultural tradition ” which we have accepted. This raises 
issues of fundamental importance which are not touched in this 
book: the doctrine here is that technical education simply enables 
| us to earn our bread, while liberal education makes us complete 
} human beings: but if Professor Clarke is right, the whole content of 
adult education will be profoundly altered. 





M. L. JAcks. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, OxFORD. 
1 Education and Social Change, by F. Clarke (The Sheldon Press). 
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Conventionalisation and Assimilation in Religious Movements as 
Problems in Social Psychology—with special reference to the 
development of Buddhism and Christianity. Riddell Memorial 
Lectures, 12th Series. By Robert H. Thouless, M.A., Ph.D.— 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 


It is good to come upon a work like this, which at its start affirms 
(a) variety rather than sameness in man’s religious quest, and (b) the 
change brought about in any one quest as it grew institutionalised by 
“the moulding of social or psychological forces.”” How little is this 
yet recognised by others who lightly refer to “‘ Buddhism,” as to 
them “‘ the same yesterday to-day and for ever,” oblivious of how 
new as historical study it yet is, or how immensely “‘ conventionalised ” 
its canonical scriptures can be shown to be. 

But alas! that it must be said: the author, in this comparative 
study of the effects of changes in values on Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, falls himself a victim to the danger of taking scripture at its 
face-value. He can discern between a very humanly probable and a 
very improbable, because “ conventionalised,”’ version of an event 
in the founder’s life. But when it comes to what that founder is 
recorded to have said, is made to say, then, albeit there is here no less 
playground for the “ conventional,” the institutional, he just accepts 
the word of a scripture that was the gradual output of centuries of 
men of the cloister, committed after centuries to Sinhalese from 
Prakrit originals, then recast into a literary diction called (because 
written, not oral), the “‘ Row ” or Pali. 

Surely here is what calls for utmost caution. Not certainly 
because he spells all Max Miiller’s arranged cerebrals-in-italics as 
gutturals: Kunda for Chunda, etc —that were a small matter—but 
because anything that had been put into the mouth of a great lover 
of truth and helper of man is, by him, rendered as *“‘ the Buddha said ; 
the Buddha discusses; . . . then dealt with . . . began by warn- 
ing,” ete., etc., just as if we had before us a faithful copy of what 
was actually taken down when first spoken by reporters. 

Not easy to get at is the New Word said to have been spoken in 
Aramaic nearly 2,000 years ago in Palestine. Much harder is it to 
learn what really was spoken more than 500 years before that, in a 
land where the word so uttered was never written down. In such a 
case it becomes even more essential, that opinions about it should 
be the outcome of prolonged first-hand inquiry ; especially in the 
present immature state of research. 

Take two instances of the lack of this: an understatement and a 
confused statement. It is conceded (p. 28f.), that “* the Buddha 
accepted belief in discarnate spirits” (whatever these may be; for 
him they were apparently very “‘ carnate”’). This is far too timid. 
Research shows us a man, psychically gifted, by whom fellowmen in 
the unseen were ever being consulted, and who found in converse 
with them the purest happiness earth could afford. Again, we are 
told that the Buddha was, if not atheistic, antitheistic, because he is 
shown rebuking Deity. Nay, the ** Brahma” referred to is not the 
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Alpha-and-Omega Spirit ‘“‘ Brahman,” but the temporary governor, 
so entitled, of a yonder-world. The difference is as great as that 
between “‘ god ” and “ God.” Never will writers get here at the right 
perspective who ignore, that primitive Buddhism was the child, 
and not at first the rebel child, of an accepted teaching of Immanence, 
in which Deity was within and of the Man. Never too will anyone 
write accurately as to primitive Buddhism who sees, in the “* psycho- 
logical force’ of mental causal uniformities, then a new idea “ in 
the air,” an essential part of the new gospel. It came in, it moulded, 
but not more. I have rewritten seven years ago a whole book to 
say so, and should have been more carefully quoted. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


CHIPsTEAD, SURREY. 





Law and Love. A study of the Christian Ethic. By T. E. Jessop.— 
London: Student Christian Movement Press.—Pp. 186.—6s. net. 


In his final chapter, Professor Jessop says: ‘‘ The writing of this 
book has been prompted by the conviction that institutional Chris- 
tianity has fallen into a moral rut. . . . The rut we have settled 
into is the morality of duty ” (pp. 172-8). The author starts his 
study by challenging the accepted ideal of goodness. He regards this 
ideal as comprising the subordination of desire to duty and the 
observance of the conditions of social order and decency. Such an 
ideal is good so far as it goes, but falls short of Christ’s teaching. 
The ideal of duty fails because it is negative: it imposes inhibitions 
which break a man’s spirit and fail to stimulate his moral insight. 
By reducing life to a mechanical following of moral precepts, it cuts 
out the conditions of the particular case and ignores the claims of the 
individual as such. Furthermore, it has no logical place for forgive- 
ness. 
In “ love ” Professor Jessop finds something ** above and against 
goodness.” 


‘“* There is a theology behind this conception. . . . If God is 
not merely the First Cause, but the Father of all men, and if in 
consequence all men are brothers, the universe of spirits is but 
one family ; and the constitutive principle of the family is love. 
We are to read the New Testament ... as an invitation 
to the liberal life of love ” (pp. 55, 56, 58). 


He quotes with approval the dictum of Saint Augustine, “‘ Love God 
and do what you like.” The dangers of Antinomianism are recog- 
nised, and three chapters are devoted to the characteristics of love 
as a Christian ideal. Generosity in universalising the family relation- 
ship is considered first. This will entail magnanimity and forgiveness. 
Secondly, fruitful activity should replace asceticism and the sterile 
renunciation of the joys of life. Thirdly, love should render men 
** childlike,”’ not ‘ childish,” but trustful and single-minded. These 
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characteristics of love lead on to an account of what the late Mr 
Alexander Shand would have termed the “ relative ethics of a love 
sentiment.” The author points out that as concern for others, 
Christian love must be objective. I am not free to live just on my own 
terms. He would add not even when my judgement tells me that my 
aims are higher than those which are practicable under given con- 
ditions. 


“To put the point in all its paradox, the thing I know to be 
best it would sometimes be wrong for me to do. The opposition 
to the ethic of duty comes out sharply here. Duty is what is 
unconditionally obligatory; it has to be done willy-nilly ” 
(p. 161). 


This passage brings out the defect I find in this study of Christian 
Ethic ; viz. the forcing of an opposition between the morality of duty 
and the ideal of love. Many would acknowledge the need for a clear 
insight into the circumstances of a particular case who would never- 
theless subscribe to Sidgwick’s statement “‘ that what I judge to be 
‘right ’ or what ‘ ought to be’ must, unless I am in error, be thought 
to be so by all rational beings who judge truly of the matter.”” Herein 
lies the objectivity of the moral judgement. Professor Jessop is in 
danger of saying that in a given case no line of conduct is obligatory 
or right. To say that “ love blurs the distinction of right and wrong, 
at times ignores it and always dethrones it from the highest place ” 
(p. 57), is a dangerous half-truth. It may be difficult to determine 
what is best, there is a call for the head as well as for the heart, but 
once determined, it is this best and not a compromise that is required. 
Christian Ethic is an Ethic with an end. As Professor Jessop says 
there is a theology behind it. For the Christian there can be no 
question of rejecting this end. The ideal can draw on a wealth of 
motives, and it embraces the whole of life, but, so far as it is compre- 
hended in any age, it implies obligations which have to be followed 
willy-nilly. Moreover, the ideal has to be taken whole, not piecemeal. 
In relation to it there is no “ adorable extra” such as Professor 
Jessop admires. To hold otherwise is to confuse the subjective 
inclinations of the individual and their promptings with the objective 
demands of the ideal. 

A fresh and clear presentation of Christian Ethic is greatly needed 
at the present time. Professor Jessop has furnished us with a clear 
and very “readable” sketch. The book is intended for students 
many of whom will have had no philosophic training. The. pro- 
vocative half-truths which it contains are perhaps designedly intro- 
duced in order to arouse interest and question. The unfortunate 
thing is that such startling statements are apt to be remembered 
when the explanation or limitation which followed in the text is 
forgotten. 


BEATRICE EDGELL. 


CHELTENHAM, 
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An Introduction to Philo Judeus. By Erwin R. Goodenough, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion, Fellow of Jonathan Edwards 
College, Yale University—New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940.—Pp. xii, 233.— $2.75. 


ProFEssoR GOODENOUGH has written a much-needed book. Despite 
the quantity of monographs on Philo which, during the last thirty 
years have come from the pens of Bousset, Bréhier, Windisch, Leise- 
gang, Reitzenstein, Lewy, Pascher, et al., there was available no 
compendious and authoritative treatment of the versatile Philo 
Judeus.1 The present author has made himself internationally 
known for his technical studies on Philo. In addition to monographs 
on Philo’s political activity and thinking, and on the mystic gospel 
of hellenistic Judaism, Professor Goodenough (with Mr. H. L. Good- 
hart) has assembled the most comprehensive general bibliography on 
Philo in existence, comprising some 1,600 items. His latest contri- 
bution is a general presentation of Philo, the man, his writings, and 
his thought. The student of ancient history, philosophy and Judaism 
will find this small book a helpful introduction to the many-sided Jew 
of Alexandria. For Philo, like Emanuel Swedenborg, was many- 
sided. He had a detailed knowledge of men, philosophy, politics, 
natural science, Jewish and pagan law, psychology, and ethics, and 
he left a very considerable corpus of documents.? 

In the opening chapter of the present volume Professor Good- 
enough sets forth such bibliographical material regarding his subject 
as is available and then discusses, clearly and frankly, the difficulties 
that beset the historian who attempts to interpret Philo. Without 
mincing words the author indicates his own preconceptions (would 
that more historians might do likewise!) as well as his views con- 
cerning methodology in evaluating historical data sometimes flatly 
contradictory.* Then follow chapters on Philo’s Writings, Philo as a 
Political Thinker, The Jew, The Philosopher (dealing with meta- 
physics and ethics), and The Mystic. .In these chapters the author 
seeks to clarify his position on certain moot questions regarding 
Philo’s mysticism and to correct a one-sided impression of Philo that 
his former work By Light, Light (1935) may possibly present to the 
reader. In this earlier book it was his intention, Goodenough 


1 For reasons best known to themselves the editors of the Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll Encyclopddie fiir Altertumswissenschaft decided to ignore 
Philo the JEw and at the last moment to exclude H. Leisegang’s article. 

2 There is no complete edition of Philo’s writings. The most con- 
venient edition of his tractates extant in Greek (nearly a third are extant 
only in an Armenian translation) is that in the Loeb Classical Library 
series, of which eight of the projected ten volumes have been published. 

3 For a somewhat differently orientated discussion, see Goodenough, 
** Problems of Method in Studying Philo Judzus,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LVIII (1939), 51-58. 

* See A. D. Nock’s review of By Light, Light in Gnomen, XIII (1937) 
157 and 160 f.; and Walter Vélker’s biting remarks in his Fortschritt und 
Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien (1938), 55 f. 
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explains, to stress the hellenistic aspects of Philo’s thought ; in the 
present book he strikes a more just balance by indicating as well 
aspects of Philo’s typically Jewish thought. In particular, he makes 
it even more clear than he did in a essay in Kirsopp Lake’s Festschrift, 
Quantulacumque (1987), that he by no means thinks that Philo’s 
mystery possessed a distinct ritual of its own, but that, nevertheless, 
his mystery was “real” in the sense that, as teaching, it would 
really lead the initiate or disciple out of matter into the eternal. To 
accomplish this Philo transforms, e.g. 


‘“‘ every [Jewish] Festival into a sacrament in the sense that it 
is a visible sign of an invisible, a mystic, grace. The traditional 
Jewish associations with the Festival are entirely ignored, that 
the mystic Jew may find in them a means of escape from the 
material, a medium for partaking in the Logos ” (p. 209). 


It is inevitable that in a small book on Philo certain debatable 
problems must be dealt with by hypothesis rather than by extensive 
discussion. The historian desiderates, for instance, further treat- 
ment of the implications of a phrase which Professor Goodenough 
frequently uses, ‘* Philo and his group.” Just how large a number of 
Jews, before and after Philo, held mystical views nearly identical 
with those we evidently must attribute to Philo? Not only the 
determination of the extent of this “‘ group ” but an appraisal of its 
influence is of utmost importance to anyone interested in the rise and 
spread of Christianity. Is Goodenough correct in his view that the 
Jews, prior to the birth of Jesus, had developed their religion along 
the lines of the pagan mystery religions so that partly on this account 
hellenistic Christianity found a ready soil? If this be true, almost all 
historians since Eusebius have neither adequately presented nor 
sufficiently appreciated this particular preparatio evangelica. It can 
only be observed here, spatii gratia, that even though Professor 
Goodenough can discover sufficient historical data to prove that a 
considerable number of Jews shared Philo’s characteristic variety of 
mysticism, still it is doubtful whether he can show that this hypo- 
thetical Philonic coterie exerted any substantial influence on the 
Christian cultus prior to the so-called Alexandrian fathers. Scholars, 
nevertheless, await with interest further investigation by this erudite 
Philonic scholar. 


Bruce M. METZGER. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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